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CHAP.IV. yanifhes, and his mind 1s at eafe. His courage is raifed, his un- 


Nactemans, penn saan 


aa eatiet is enlightened, and his heart dilates with } joy. 


Eluman fociety may be compared to a heap of embers, which 
when placed afunder, can retain neither their light nor heat, 
amidft the furrounding elements; but when brought together 
they mutually give heat and light to each other ; the flame breaks 
forth, and not only defends itfelf, but fubdues every thing a- 
round it. 


The fecurity, the happinefs, and the ftrength of human fociety, 
{pring folely from the reciprocal benevolent affections of its 
members. 


The benevolent affections, though they be all honourable and 
Jovcly, are not all equally fo. There is a fubordination among 
them; and the honour we pay to them generally correfponds to 
the extent of their object. 


The good hufband, the good father, the good i the good 


neighbour, we honour as a good man, worthy of our love and af- 


fection. But the man in whom thefe more private affections 


are {wallowed up in zeal for the good of his country, and of 
mankind, who goes about doing good, and feeks opportunities 
of being ufeful to his fpecies, we revere as more than a good 
man, us a hero, as a good angel, 


Cc H A P. Vv. 
Of Malevolent Affection. 


RE there, in the conftitution of man, any affections that 
may be called makevolent ? What are they? And what is 
their ufe and end? 


To 
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me there feem to be two, which we may cal ; CHAP. V. 
To me th ¢ : y call by that name: , : 


They até emulation and refentment. Thefe I take to be parts 
of the human conftitution, given us by our Maker for good ends, 
and, when properly directed and regulated, of excellent ufe. 
But, as their excefs or abufe, to which human nature is very 
prone, is the fource and fpring of all the malevolence that is to 
be found among men, it is on that account 1 call them male. 
volent.. 


If any man thinks that they deferve a fofter name, fince they 
may be exercifed according to the intention of nature, without 
malevolence, ta this I have no objection.. 


By emulation, I mean, a defire of {uperiority to our rivals in 
any purfuit, accompanied with an uneafinefs “at being fur- 
pafled. 


Eluman life has juftly been compared to a race. The prize 
is fiuperiority in one kind or another, But the fpecies or forins 
Gif I may ufe the expreflion) of fuperiority among men are in- 
finitely diverfihed. 


There is no man fo contemptible in his own eyes, as to hin- 
der him from entering the lits in one form or another; and he 
will always find competitors.to mval him in his own way. 


We fee emulation among brute-aniunals. Dogs. and horfes 
contend each with his kind inthe race. Many animals. of the 
gregarious kind contend for fuperiority in their flock or herd, 
and fhew manifeft figns af jealoufy when others pretend to ri-. 
wal them. 


The emulation of the bagte-animals is moftly confined: to 
fwifrnefs, or ftrength, or favour with their females. But, the 
emulation of the human kind has a much wider field. 

In 
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In every profeflion, and in every accomplifiment of body or 
mind, real or imaginary, there are rivalfhips. Literary men 
rival one another in literary abilities. Artifts in their ieveral 
arts. The fair fex in their beauty and attractions, and in the 
refpect paid them by the other fex. 


Jin every political fociety, from a petty corporation up to the 
national aduuiniitration, there is a rivalfhip for power and in- 
fluence. 


Men have a natural defire of power without refpect to the 
power of others. This we call amb:tion. But the defire of fu- 
periority, either in power, or in any thing we think worthy of 
eftimation, has a refpedt to rivals, and is what we properly call 
emulation. 


The ftronger the defire is, the more pungent will be the un- 
eafinefs of being found behind, and the mind will be the more 
hurt by this humiliating view. 


Emulation has a manifeft tendency to improvement. With- 
out it life would ftagnate, and the dijcoveries of art and genius 
would be ata ftand. This principle produces a conftant fer- 
mentation in fociety, by which, though dregs may be produced, 
the better part is purified and exalted toa ” perfection, which it 
could not otherwife attain. 


We have not fuffictent data for a comparifon of the good and 
bad effects which this principle actually produces in lociety ; 
but there is ground to think of this, as of other natural princi- 
ples, that the good overbalances the ill. As far as it is under 
the dominion of reafon and virtue, its effects are always good ; 
when left to be guided by pailion and folly, they are often very 
had, 


Reafon 
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Reafon dire@s:us to flrive for fuperierity, only in things that CHAP. V. 


have real excellence, otherwife we fpend our labour for that 
which profiteth not. To value ourfelves for fuperiority in 
things that have no real «worth, or mone compared with what 
they coft, is to be vain of our own folly ; and to be unealy at 
the fuperiority of others in fuch things, is no lefs ridiculous. 


Reafon direéts us to ftrive for fuperiority only in things in 
our power, and attainable by our exertion, otherwife we fhall 
be like the frog in the fable, who {welled herfelf till fhe burit, 
in order to equal the ox in magnitude. 


To check all defire of things not attainable, and every uneafy 
thought in the want of them, is an obvious dictate of prudence, 
as well as of virtue and religion. 


If emulation be regulated by fuch maxims of reafon, and all 
undue partiality to ourfelves be laid afide, it will be a powerful 
principle of our improvement, without hurt'to any other perion. 
It will give ftrength to the nerves, and vigour to the mind, in eve- 
ry noble and manly purfuit. 


But difmal are its effects, when it is mot under the direCtionof 
reafon and virtue. It has often the moft malignant influence 
on mens opinions, on their affections, and on their actions. 


It is an old obfervation, that affection follows opinion; and it 
is undoubtedly true in many cafes. A man cannot be grateful 
without the opinion of a favour done him. He cannot have de- 
liberate refentment withont the opinion of an injury; nor efteem 
without the opinion of fome eftimable quality ; nor compaflion 
without the opinion of fuffering. 


But it is no lefs true, that opinion fometimes follows affection, 
not that it ought, but that it aCtually does fo, by giving a falfe 
y biag 
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CHAP. V. bias to our judgement. We are apt to be partial to our friends 
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and ftill more to ourfelves. 


Fence the defire of fuperiority leads men -to put an undue 
eftimation upon thofe things wherein they excel, or think they 
excel, And, by this means, pride may feed itfelf upon the very 
dregs of human nature. 


The fame defire of fuperiority may lead men to undervaluc 
thofe things wherem they either defpair of excelling; or care 
not to make the exertion neceflary for that end. The grapes 
are four, faid the fox, when he faw them beyond his reach. The 
fame principle leads men to detract from the merit of others, 
and to impute their brighteft actions to mean or bad motives. 


He who runs a racc fecls uneafinefs at fecing another out- 
{trip him. This ts uncorrupted nature, and the work of Gon 
within him. But this uneafinefs may produce either of two ve- 
ry different effects. It may inoite him to make more vigorous 
exertions, and to ftrain every nerve to get before his rival. 
This is fair and honeft emulation, This is the effect it is in- 
tended to produce. But if he has not fairnefs and candour of 
heart, he will look with an evil eye upon his competitor, and 
will endeavour to trip him, or to throw a ftumbling-block in his. 
way. This is pure envy, the moft inalignant paflion that can 
lodge im the human breaft; which devours, as its natural food, 
the fame and the happinefs.of thofe who are moft deferving of 
our effeem.. 


If there be, in fowie men, a pronenefS to detrad from the 
character, even of perfons unknown or indifferent, in others an 
avidity to hear and to propagate, fcandal, to what principle in 
human nature muft we afcribe thefe qualities? The. failings of 
others furely add nething to our worth, nor are they, in them- 
felyes, a pleafant fubject of thought or of difcourfe. But they 

| flatter 
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flatter pride, by.:giving an opmion of:our fuperiority to thole 
from whom we detract. 


Is it not poflible, that the fame defire of. fuperiority may have 
{ome fecret influence upon:thofe who love to difplay their elo- 
quence in declaiming upon the corruption of human ature, 
and the wickednels, fraud and infincerity of mankind in gene~ 
ral? It ought always to be taken for granted, that the declaimer 
is an exception to the general rule, otherwife he would rather 
chufe, even for his own fake, to draw a veil over the nakednefs 
of his {pecies. But, hoping that his audience will be fo civil as 
not to include him in the ‘black defcription, he rifes fupertor by 
the depreflion of the f{pecies, and ftands alone, like Noaun in the 
antediluvian world. ‘This looks like envy againit the human 
race, 


It would be endlefs, and no ways agreeable, to enumerate all 
the evils and all the vices which paflion and folly beget upon 
emulation, Here, as in moit cafes, the corruption of the beft 
things is the worft, In brute-animals, emulation has little matter 
to work upon, and its: effects, good or bad, are few. It may pro- 
duce battles of cocks and battles of bulls, and little-elfe that, is 
obfervable. But in mankind, it has an infinity of matter to 
work upon, and its good or bad effects, according. as it is well er 
ill regulated and directed, multiply in proportion. | 


The conclufion to be drawn :-from what has been.faid upon 
this principle is, That emulation, as far as it is a part of 
our conftitution, is highly ufeful and important im fociety,; that 
in the wife and good, it produces the beft effects without any 
harm ; but in the foolith anc. vicious, it is the parent of a gréat 
part of the evils of life; and of the moft malignant vices that 
ftain human nature. 


We are next to confider refentment. 
¥ 2 Nature 
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Nature difpofes us, when-we are hurt, to refift and retaliate. 
Befides the bodily pain occafioned by the hurt, the mind is 
ruffed, and a defire raifed to retaliate upon the. author of the 
hurt or injury. This, in, general, is what we call aager or refent- 
ment. 


A very important diftin€lion is made by Bithop Butzsr be- 
tween fudden refentment, »which‘is a blind impulfe arifing from 
our cont{titution, and that which is deliberate. The firft may 
be raifed by hurt of any kind; but the laft can only be raifed by 
injury real or conceived. 


The fame diftin@tion ts made by Lord Kames in his*£lements 
of Griticifm, What Borer calls fudden, he calls infindtive. 


We have not, in common language, different names for thefe 
different kinds of refentment; but’ the diftinction is very necef- 
fary, in order to our having juft votions of this part of the hu- 
man conftitution. It correfponds perfedtly with the diftinction 
\ have made between the animal and rational’ principles of ac- 
tion. For this fudden or. inftm@ive refentment, is an animal 
principle common to us with brute-animals. But that, refent- 
ment which the! authors I have named call deliber ate, mutt fall 
under the clafs of rational principles. | 


It is to be obferved, however, that, by referring it to that clais, 
I do not inean, that ‘it is always. kept within the bounds that rea- 
fon prefcribes, but only that'itié proper to than:'as a reafonable 
being, capable, by his ‘yational ‘faculties, of diftinguithing be- 
tween hurt and injuay ; a diflindion which, no brute-animal can 
make, 


Both thefe kinds‘of refentment are raifed; whether the hurt 
or-injuiry be done. ta quittives, or to thdde we are interefted in. 


‘Wherever 
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Wherever thérd is.any benevolent: affection towards others, 
we refent their wrongs, in proportion to the ftrength of our af- 
fection. Pity.aad fympathy with the fuéferer, produce refent- 
ment again{t.the-author ofethe fuffering,:as naturally as concern 
for ourfelves produces refentment of our own wrongs. 


I fhall firft confider that refentment which I call anima/, which 
Burer calls fudden, and-Lord:Kames infindive. 


In every animal to which nature hath given the power of 
hurting its enemy, we fee an endeavour to:retaliate the ill that 
is done to it. Even a moufe will bite when it cannot run away. 


Perhaps there may be jome animals to whom nature hath 
eiven no offenfive weapon. To fuch, anger and refentment 
would be of no ufe ; and I believe we {hall find, that they never 
fhew any fign of it. But there are few of this kind. 


Some of the more fagacious animals can be provoked to fierce 
anger, and retain it long. Many of them fhew great animofity 


in defending their. young, who hardly thew any in defending” 


themfelves. Others refift every affault made upon the flock or 
herd to which they belong, Bees defend their hive, wild beafts 
their den, and birds their neft. 


This fudden refentment operates ina fimilar manner in men 
and in brutes, and appears.to.be giyen by nature to both for the 
fame end, namely, for defence, ¢ven.in cafes where there is no 
time for deliberation. It may be compared to that natural ins, 
flinct, by which a, man, who, has loft, his balance and, begihs to 
fall, makes a fudden and violent effort to recover himéelf, with- 
out any intention or deliberation. 


in fuch.efforts, men often exext : a meBES of maufcular ftiengys 
beyond 
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CHAP.V. beyond what they are able to exért-by a'calm: determination of 
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the will, and thereby fave themfelves from many a‘ dangerous 
fall. 


By a like violent and fudden impulfe, nature prompts us to re- 
pel burt upon the canfe of it, whether it be man or beaft. "Fhe 
inftinct before mentioned is folely defenfive,’ and is prompted by 
fear. This fudden refentment is offenfive, ‘and is prompted by 
anger, but with a view to defence. 


Man, in his prefent ftate, is furrounded with fo many dangers 
from his own fpecies, from brute-animals, from every thing 
around him, that he has need of fome defenfive armour that fhall 
always be ready in the moment of danger. His reafon is of 
great ufe for this purpofe, when there is time to apply it. But, 
in many cafes, the mifchief would be done before reafon could 
think of the means of preventing it. 


The wifdom of nature hath provided two means to fupply this 
defeat of our reafon. One of thefe is the inftind before men- 
tioned, by which the body, upon’ the appearance of danger, is 
inftantly, and without thought or intention, put in that potture 
which is proper for preventing the danger, or leffening it. Thus, 
we wink hard when our eyes are threatened ; we bend the bidy 
to avoid a ftruke ; we make a fudden effort to recover our ba- 
lance, when in danger of falling. By fuch means we are guard- 
ed from many dangers which'our teafon would come too late to 
prevent. 


But as offenfive arms are often rhe fureft means of defenee, 
by deterring the enemy from an affault, nature hath alfo prd- 


vided man, and other aniinals, with this ‘kind of defence, by that 


fudden refentment of which'we now Ipeak, ‘which outruns the 
juickeft determinktions OF* teéafon, and ‘takes fire in an inftant, 

threatening the edetiiy with setaliation. 
The 
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The firtt of thef{e principles operates upon the defender only ; “haan 


but this operates both upon the defender and the affailant, in- 
fpiring the former with courage and animofity, and ftriking ter- 
ror into the latter. It proclaims to all aflailants, what our ancient 
Scottifh kings did upon their coins, by the emblem of a thitlle, 


with this motto, Nemo me impune lacefet. By this, in innume-. 


rable tafes, men and beafts are deterred from doing hurt, and 
others thereby fecured from fuffering it. 


But as refentment fuppofes an obje@ on whom we may reta- 
liate, how comes it to pafs, that in brutes very often, and fome- 
times in our own {pecies, we fee it wreaked upon inanimate 
things, which are incapable of fuffering by it? 


Perhaps it might be a fufficient anfwer to this queflion, That 
nature acts by general laws, which, tn fome particular cafes, 
may go beyond, or fall fhort of their intention, though they be 
ever fo well adapted to it in gencral. 


But I confefs it feems to me impoflible, that there fhould be 
refentment againft a thing, which at that very moment is con- 
Glered as inanimate, and confequently incapable either of ins 
tending hurt, or of being punifhed. For what can be more ab- 


furd, than to be angry with the knife for cutting me, or with 


the weight for falling: upon my toes? There mutt therefore, I 
conceive, be fome momentary notion or conception that rhe ob- 
jet of our refentment is capable of punithment ; and if it be 
natural, before refletion, to he: angry with things inaninate, it 
feems to be a neceflary confequence, that it is natural to think 
that they have life and feeling. 


Several phenomena ia human nature lead us to conjecture 
that, in the earlhieft period of life, we are apt [to think every 
object about us to be animated, Judging of them by. ourfelves, 
we afcribe to them the feelings we, are confcious of in ourfelves. 
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CHAP. V. So we fee a little girl judges of her doll and of her play-things. 


And fo we fee rude nations judge of the heavenly bodies, of the 
elements, and of the fea, rivers, and fountains. 


If this be fo, it ought not to be faid, that by reafon and expe- 
rience, we learn to afcribe life and intelligence to things which 
we before confidered as inanimate. It ought rather to He faid, 
That by reafon and experience we learn that certain things are 
inanimate, to which at firft we afcribed life and intelligence. 


lf this be true, it is lefs furprifing that, before reflection, we 
fhould for a moment relapfe into this prejudice of our early 
years, and treat things as if they had life, which we once be- 
lieved to have it. 


It does not much affect our prefent argument, whether this 
be, or be not the caufe, why a dog purfues and gnafhes at the 
ftone that hurt him; and why a man im a paffion, for lofing at 
play, fometimes wreaks his vengeance on the cards or dice. 


It is not ftrange that a blind animal impulfe thould fometimes 
Jofe its proper direction. In brutes this has no bad confequence ; 
in men the leaft ray of reflection corrects it, and fhews its ab- 
furdity. 


It is ifufficiently evident, upon the whole, that this fudden, 
or animal refentment, is intended by nature for our defence. 
It prevents milchief by the fear of punifhment. ‘It is a kind of 
penal ftatute, promulgated by nature, the execution of which is. 
committed to the fufferer. 


It may be expected indeed, that one who judges in his own 
caufe, will be difpofed to feek more than an equitable redrefs. 
But this difpofition is checked by the refentment of the other 
party. 

Yet 
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Yet, in the ftate of nature, injuries once begun, will often be CHAP. V. 
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reciprocated between the parties, until mortal enmity is produ- 
ced, and each party thinks himitelf fafe only in the deitruction 
of his enemy. 


This right of redrefling and punifhing our own wrongs, fo apt 
to be. abufed, is one of thofe natural rights, which, in political 
fociety, is given up to the laws, and to the civil magiftrate; and 
this indeed is one of ‘the capital advantages we reap from the 
political union, that the evils arifing from ungoverncd refent- 
ment are in a great degree prevented, 


Although deliberate. refentment does not properly belong to 
the clafs of animal principles; yet, as both have the fame name, 
and are diftinguifhed only by Philofophers, and as in real life 
they are commonly intermixed, I fhall here make fome remarks 
upon it. 


A fmall degree of reafon and reflection teaches a man that in- 
jury only, and not mere hurt, is a juft object of refentment to a 
rational creature. A man may fufter grievoufly by the hand of 
another, not only without injury, but with the moft friendly 
intention; asin the cafe of a painful chirurgical operation. Eve- 
ry man of common fenfe fees, that to refent fuch fuffering; is 
not the part of a man, but of a brute. 


Mr Locke mentions a gentleman who, having been cured of 

madnefs by a very harfh and offenfive operation, with great 
fenfe of gratitude, owned the cure as the greateft obligation he, 
could have received, but could never bear the fight of the ope. 
rator, becaufe it brought back the idea of that agony which he 
had endured from his hands. 


In this cafe we fee diftinétly the operation both of the ani- 


mal, and of the rational principle. The firft produced an aver- 
Z fion 
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and probably in a weak mind, might have produced lafting re- 
fentment and hatred. But, in this gentleman, reafon fo far pre- 
vailed, as to make him {fenfible that gratitude, and not refent- 
ment, was due. 


Suffering may give a bias to the judgment, and make ass..ap- 
prehend injury where no injury is done. But, I think, without 
an apprehenfion of injury, there can be no deliberate relent- 
ment. 


Hence, among enlightened nations, hoftile armies ficht, with- 
out anger or refentinent. The vanquifhed are not treated:as of- 
fenders, but as brave men who have fought for their country 
unfuccefsfully, and who are entitled to every office of humanity 
confiftent with the fafety of the cunquerors. 


If we analyze that deliberate refentment which is proper te 
rational creatures, we fhall find that though it agrees with that 
which is merely animal in fome refpects, it differs in others. 


‘Both are accompanied with an uneafy fenfation, which difturbs 


the peace of the mind. Both prompt us to feek redrefs of our 
fufferings, and fecurity from harm. But, in deliberate refent- 
ment, there muft be an opinion of injury done or intended. 
And an opinion of injury implies an idea of jultice, and confe- 
queutly a moral faculty. 


The very notion of an injury is, that it is lefs than we may juftly 
claim; as, on the contrary, the nétion of a favour is, that it is 


‘more than wecan juftly claim. Whence it is evident, that juftice 


is the ftandard, by which both a favour, and an injury, are to be 
weighed and eftimated. Their very nature and definition con- 
fift in their exceeding or falling fhort of this ftandard. No man 
therefore, can have the idea either of a favour or of an injury, 
who has not the idea of juftice. 

That 
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That very idea of juftice which enters into cool and delibe. CHAP. V. 
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rate refentment, tends to reftrain its exceffes. For as there is 
injuftice in doing an injury, fo there is injuftice in punifhing it 
beyond meature. 


Tq a man of candour and reflection, con{cioufnefs of the frail- 
ty of human nature, and that he has often ftood in need of for- 
givenéfs himfelf, the pleafure of renewing good underftanding, 
aftér it has been interrupted, the inward approbation of a gene- 
rous and forgiving difpofition, and even the irkfomenefs and un- 
eafinefs of a mind ruffled by refentment, plead ftrongly againit 
its excefles. 


Upon the whole, when we confider, That, on the one hand, 
every benevolent affection is pleafant in its nature, is health to 
the foul, and a cordial to the f{pirits; That nature has made cven 
the outward expreflion of benevolent affections in the counte- 
nance, pleafant to every beholder, and the chief ingredient of 
beauty in the buman face aivine ; That, on thé other hand, every 
malevolent affection, not only in its faulty exceffes, but in its 
moderate degrees, 1s vexation and difquiet to the mind, and even 
gives deformity to the countenance, 1t 1s evident that, by thefe 
fignals, nature loudly admonifhes us to ufe the former as our 
daily bread, both for health and pleafure, but to confider the 
latter as a naufeous medicine, which is never to be taken with- 
out neceffity ; and even then in no greater quantity than the 
neceflity requires. 
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Of Paffion. 


WF EFORE I-procecd to confider the rational principles of 

action, it is proper to obferve, that there are fome things 
belonging to the mind, which have great influence upon human 
conduct, by exciting or allaying, intlaming or cooling the ant- 
mal principles we have mentioned. 


Three of this kind deferve particular confideration. I fhall call 
thein by the names of paffion, difpofition, and opinion. 


The meaning of the word paffon is not precifely afcertained, 
cither in common difcourle, or in the writings of Philofophers. 


J think itis commonly put to fignify fome agitation of mind, 
which is oppofed to that ftate of tranquillity and compofure, in 
which-a man is moft maiter of himfelf. 


The word saber, which anfwers to it in the Greck language, is, 
by Cicero, rendered by the word ferturbatio. 


It has always becn conceived to bear analogy to a ftorm at 
fea, or to a tempeft in the air. It does not theretore fignify any 
thing in the mind that is conftant and permanent, but fomething 


‘that is occafional, and has a limited duration, like a ftorm or 


tempett. 


Paffion commonly produces fenfible effects even upon the bo- 
dy. It changes the voice, the features, and the gefture. The ex- 
ternal figns of paffion have, in fome cafes, a great refemblance to 


thofe of madnefs ; in others, to thofe of melancholy. It gives of- 
ten 
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ten a degree of mufcular force and agility to the body, far be. CHAP. VI 
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yond what it poffeffes in calm moments. 


The effects of paffion upon the mind are not lefs remarkable. 
It turns the thoughts mvoluntarily to the objets related to it, 
fo that a man can hardly think of any ehing eHe. It gives often 
a itrange bias.to the judgment, making a man guickfighted in 
every ‘thing that tends to inflame his paifion, and to juftify it, 
but ‘blind to every thing that tends to moderate and allay it. 
Like a magic lanthorn, it ratfes up {pectres and apparitions that 
have no reality, and throws falfe colours upon every obje@. It 
can turn deformity into beauty, vice into virtue, and virtue into 
Vice. 


The fentiments of a man under its influence will appear ab- 
furd and ridiculous, not only to other men, but even to hintelf 
when the ftorm is fpent and is fucceeded by a calm. Paflion often 
vives a violent nnpulfe to the will, and makes a man do what he 
knows he fhall repent as long as he lives. 


That fuch are the effects of pailion, I think all inen agrec. 
They have been deferibed in lively colours by poets, orators and 
moralifts, in all ages. But men have given more attention to 
the efleets of pafon than to its nature; and while they have co. 
pioufly and elegantly deicribed the former, they have not pre- 
cifely defined the latter. 


The controveriy between the ancient Peripatetics and the 


S.oics, with regard to the paflions, was probably owing to their: 


affixing different meanings to the word. The one fect maintam- 
ed, that the paflions are good, and ufeful parts of our onft u- 
tion, while they are held under the governinent of reafon. The 
other fect, conceiving that nothing 19 to be called pafliou which 
does not, in fome degrec, cloud and darken the underftanding, con- 
fidered all paffion as hoftile to reafon, and therefore maintained, 
that, 
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that, in the wife man, paffion fhould have no exiftence, but be 
utterly exterminated. 


{f both fects had agreed about the definition of paffion, they 


‘would probably have had no difference. But while one con- 


fidered paflion only as the caule of thofe bad effets which it 
often produces, and the other confidered it as fitted by nature 
to produce good effects, while it is uuder fubjection to reafon, it 
does not appear that what one fect jultified, was the fame thine 
which the other condemned. Both allowed that no dictate of 
paffion ought to be followed in oppofition to reafon. Their dif- 
ference therefore was verbal more thau real, and was owing to 
their giving different meanings to the fame word. 


The precife meaning of this word feems not to be more clear- 
ly aivercained among modcrn Philofophers. 


Mr Home gives the name of paffox to every principle of action 
mthe human miqd; and, in conlequence of this maintains, that 
every man is, and ought to be led by his paffions, and that the 
ufe of reafon is to be fubfervient to the paffions. 


Dr Hutcuezson, confidering all the principles of action as fo 
many determinations or motions of the will, divides them into 
the calm and the turbulent. The turbulent, he fays, are our ap- 
petites and our paflions. Of the patlions, as well as of the calm 
determinations, he fays, that “ fome are benevolent, others are 
‘“ felfifh ; that anger, envy, indignation, and foie others, may 
‘ be either {elfifh or benevolent, according as they arife from 
‘ fome oppofition to our own interefts, or to thofe of our friends, 
‘ or perfons beloved or efteemed.” 


® 
~» ~ 


It appears, therefore, that this excellent author gives the name 


of pafions, not to every principle of action, but to fome, and to 
thofe 
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thofe only when they are turbulent and vehement, not when © CHAP. VI. 
, ‘ ed 
they are calm and deliberate. 


Our natural defires and affections may be fo calm as to leave 
room for reflection, fo that we find no difficulty in deliberating 
coolly, whether, in fuch a particular inftance, they ought to be 
gratified or not. On other occafions, they may be fo importu- 
nate as to make deliberation very difficult, urging us, by a kind 
of ¥iolence, to their immediate gratification. 


Thus, a man may be fenfible of an injury without bemg in- 
flamed: He judges coolly of the injury, and of the proper 
means of redrefs. This is refentment without paffion. — It 
leaves to the man the entire command of hiunielf. 


On another occafion, the fame principle of refentment rifes 
into a flame. His blood boils within him; his looks, his voice 
and his gefture are changed ; he can think of nothing but imme- 
diate revenge, and feels a {trong impulfe, witheut regard to con- 
fequences, to fay and do things which his cool reafon cannot 
juftify. This is the paflion of refentment. 


What has been faid of refentment may eafily be applied to 
other natural defires and affections. When they are fo calm as 
neither to produce any fenfible effects upon the body, nor to 
darken the underftanding and weaken the power of felf-com- 
mand, they are not called paffions, But the fame principle, 
when it becomes fo violent as to produce thefe effects upon the 
body and upon the mind, is a paffion, or, as Crcero very pro-- 
perly calls it, a perturbation. 


It is evident, that this meaning of the word fpaffon accords 
much better with its common ufe in language, than that which 
Mr Hume gives It. 

When 
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When he fays, that men ought to be governed by their paf- 
fions only, and that the ule of reafon is to be fubfervient to the 
pallions, this, at firft hearmg, appears a fhocking paradox, re- 
pugnant to good morals and to common fenfe; but, like moft 
other paradoxes, when explained according to his meaning, it is 
nothing but an abufe of words. 


For if we give the name of faffon to every principle of action, 
in every degree, and give the name of reg/on folely to the power 
of difcerning the fitnefs of means to ends, it will be true, that 
the ufe of reafon is to be fubfervient to the paffions. 


As I with to ufe words as agreeably as poffible to their com- 
mon ufe in language, I fhall, by the word paffon mean, not any 
principle of action diftinét from thofe defires and affections be- 
force explauied, but fucha degice of vehemence in them, or many 
of them, as is apt to produce thofe effects upon the body or upon 
the mind which have been above defcribed. 


Our appetites, even when vehement, arc not, 1 think, very 
commonly called paflions, yet they are capable of being in- 
flamed to rage, and in that cafe their effects are very fimilar to 
thofe of the paflions ; and what is faid of ‘one may be applied to 
both. 


Having explained what I mean by paflions, I think it wnne- 
ceflary to enter into any enumeration of them, tince they differ, 
not in kind, but rather in. degree, from the principles already 
enumerated. 


The common divifion of the paffions into defire and averfion, 
hope and fear, joy ‘and orief, has been mentioncd alinoft by eve- 
ry author who has. treated, of them, .and needs ano explication, 


But we may obfergéy: that thefe are ingredients or modifications, 
not 
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not of the paffions only, but of every principle of action, ani- CHAP. VI 
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mal and rational. 


All of them imply the defire of fome object; and the defire 
of an object cannot be without averfion to its contrary ; and, 
according as the object is prefent or abfent, defire and averfion 
will be varioufly modified into joy or grief, hope or fear. It is 
evident, that defire and averfion, joy and grief, hope and fear, 
may be either calm and fedate, or vehement and paffionate. 


Paffing thefe, therefore, as common to all principles of action, 
whether calm or vehement, | fhall only make {ome obfervations 
on paflion in general, which tend to fhew its influence on hu- 
man conduct. 


Firff, Yc is paffion that makes us liable to ftrong temptations. 
Indeed, uf we had no paffions, we fhould hardly be under any 
temptation to wrong conduct. For, when we view things 
calmly, and free from any of the falfe colours which paffion 
throws upon them, we can hardly fail to fee the right and the 
wrong, and to fee that the firft is more eligible than the laft. 


I believe a cool and deliberate preference of ill to good is never 
the firft ftep into vice. 


“ When the woman faw that the tree was good for food, and 
“ that it was pleafant to the eyes, and a tree to be defired to 
“ make one wife, fhe took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and 


“ gave alfo to her hufband with her and he did eat; and the’ 


* eyes of them both were opened.”’ Inflamed defire had blind- 
ed the eyes of their underftanding. 


Fix’d on the fruit fhe gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone; and in her ears the found. 


Aa Yer 
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Yet rung of his perfuafive words impregn’d 

With reafon to her feeming, and with truth. 

Fair to the eye, inviting to the tatte, 

Of virtue to make wife, what hinders then 

To reach and feed at once both body and inind. Mirron. 





Thus our firft parents were tempted to difobey their Maker, 
and all their pofterity are ‘liable to’ temptation from the. fame 
caufe. Paffion, or violent appetite, firft blinds the underffand- 
ing, and then perverts the will. 


It is pafon, therefore, and the vehement motions of appe- 
tite, that makes us liable, in our prefent ftate, ta flLrony tcmpta- 
tions to deviate from our duty. This is the lot ef human na- 
ture in the prefent period of our exiftence. 


Human virtue muit gather ftrength by ftruggle and effort. 
As infants, before they can walk without ftumbling, muft be ex- 
pofed to many a fall and hbruife; as wreftlers acquire their 
ftrength and agility by many a combat and violent exertion; {6 
it is in the nobleft powers of human nature, as well as the mean- 
eft, and even in virtue itfelf. 


It is not only made manifeft by temptation and trial, but by 
thefe means it acquirés its ftrength and vigour. 


Men muft acquire patience by fuffering, and fortitude by be- 
ing expofed to danger, and every ‘other virtue by fituations thar 
put it to trial and exercHé.: | 


This, for any thing we’know, miay be neceflary in the nature 
of things. It is. certainly a law of natare with regard to man. 


Whether there may be-orders of intelligent and moral crea- 
tures who never were fubject to any temptation, nor had théir 
virtue 
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virtue put to any trial, we cannot without prefumption deter- CHAP. VI. 
\cnecsntng sateen 


mine. But it is evident, that this neither is, nor ever was the 
lot of man, not even in the ftate of innocence. 


Sad, indeed, would be the condition of man, if the tempta- 
tions to which, by the conftitution of his nature, and by his cir- 
cumftances, he is liable, were irrefiftible. Such a ftate would 
not a’all be a ftate of trial and dilcipline. 


Our condition here is fuch, that, on the one hand, paffion often 
tempts and folicits us to do wrong; on the other hand, reafon 
and conicience oppofe the dictates of paffion. The fleth lufteth 
againft the {pirit, and the fpirit againit the flefh. And upon the 
iffue of this confliét, the character of the man and his fate de- 
pend. 


lf reafon be victorions, his virtue is firengthened ; he has the 
mward fatisfauction of having fought a good fight in behalf of 
his duty, and the peace of his mind is preferved. 


If, on the other hand, paffion prevails againft the fenfe of du 
ty, the man ts confctous of having done what he ought not, and 
nught not have done. Uts own heart condemns him, and he 1s 
cuilty to himfelf. _ 


This conflict between the paflions of our animal nature and 
the cahn dictates of reafon and confcience, is not a theory in- 
vented to folve the phenomena of human condu@, it is a fact, 
of which every man who attends to his own condudt is con- 


{cious. 


In the moft ancient philofophy, of which we have any ac- 
count, J mean that of the Pythagorean {chool, the mind of man 


was compared to a ftate, or commonwealth, in which there are 
Aa2 various 
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CHAP. VI. various powers, fume that ought to govern, and others that ought 


to be fubordinate. 


The good of the whole, which is the {upreme law in this, as 
in every commonwealth, requires that this fubordination be pre- 
ferved, and that the governing powers have always the afcendanr 
over the appetites and paffions. All wile and good conduct con- 
fits in this. All folly and vice in the prevalence of paffion 
over the dictates of reafon. 


This philofophy was adopted by PLato; and it is fo agree- 
able to what every man feels in himfelf, that it muft always pre- 
vail with men who think without bias to a fyftem. 


The governing powers, of which thefe ancient Philofophers 
fpeak, are whic fame which I call the rational principles of action, 
and which I fhall have occafion to explain. I only mention 
them here, becaufe, without a regard to them, the influence ot 


the paffions, and their rank in our cenftitution, cannot be di- 
ftinctly underftood. 


A fecond obfervation is, That the impulfe of paflion is not al- 
ways to what is bad, but very oftcn to what is good, and what 
our reafon approves. ,There are fome paflions, as Dr Hurcus- 


son obferves, that are benevolent, as well as others that are 
feltith. 


The affections of refentment and emulation, with thofe that 


{pring from them, from their very nature, difturb and difquict 


the mind, though they be not carried beyond the bounds which 
reafon prefcribes ; and therefore they.are commonly called paf- 
fions, even in their moderate degrees. “From a fimilar caufe, 
the benevolent affeCAions, .which are placid in their nature, and 
are rarely carried beyond the bounds of réafon, are very feldom 
called paffions, ,We-do not give the name of paffion to bene- 


volence, 
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volence, gratitude, or friendfhip. Yet we mutt except from thig CHAP. VI. 
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general rule, love between the fexes, which, as it commonly dif- 
compdles the mind, and is not eafily kept within reafonable 
bounds, is always called a paffion. 


Alf our natural defires and affections are godd and neceflary 
parts of our conflitution ; and paflion, being only a certain de- 
gree Of vehemence in thefe, its natural tendency is to good. 
and‘it is by accident that it leads us wrong. 


Paffion is very properly faid to be blind. It looks not beyond 
the prefent gratification. It belongs to reafon to attend to the 
accidental circumftances which may fometimes make that grati- 
fication improper or hurtful. When there is no impropriety im 
it, much more when it is our ducy, pafhon aids reafon, and gives 
additional force to its dictates. 


Sympathy with the diftreffed may bring them a charitable re- 
hief, when a calm fenfe of duty would be too weak to produce 
the effect. 


Objects, either good or ill, conceived to be very diftant, when 
they are confidered coolly, have not that influence upon men 
which in reafon they ought to have. Imagination, like the eye, 
diminifheth its objects in proportion to their diftance. The 
paflions of hope and fear muft be raifed, in order to give fuch 
objects their due magnitude in the imagination, and their due 
influence upon our conduct. 


The dread of difgrace and ofithe civil magiftrate, and the ap- 
prehention of future punifhment, prevent many crimes, which 
bad men, without thefe reftraints, would commit, and contribute 
greatly to the peace and good order of foctety. 


There is no bad action which fome paffion may not prevent ; 
nor 
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CHAP. VI. nor is there any external good action, of which fome paflion 
may not be the main {pring ; amd, it is very probable, that even 
the paffions of men, upon the whole, do more good to fociety 
than hurt. 


The ili that is done draws our attention more, and is imputed 
folely to human paffions. The good may have better motives, 
and charity leads us to think that it has ; but, as we fee nog the 
heart, it is impoffible to determine what fhare men’s pafii ons 
may have in its production. 


The Jef obfervation is, That if we diftinguith, in the effects 
of our paflions, thofe which are altogether involuntary, and 
without the {phere of our power, from the effets which may 
be prevented by an exertion, perhaps a great exertion, of felf- 
government ; we fhall find the firft ro be good and highly ufeful, 
and the laft only to be bad. 


Not to fpeak of the effects of moderate paflions upon the 
health of the body, to which ‘fome agitation of this kind fcems 
to be no lefs ufeful than ftorms and tempefts to the falubrity of 
the air; every paffion naturally draws our attention to its object, 
and interefts us in it. 


The mind of man is naturally defultory, and when it has no 
interefting object in view, roves from one to another, without 
fixing its attention upon any one. A tranfient and carelefs 
glance is all that we beftow upon objects in which we take no 
‘concern. It requires a {trong degree of curiofity, or fome more 
important paffion, to give us that intereft in an object which is 
neceflary to our giving attention to it. And, without attention, 
we can form no true and ftable judgment of any objed. 


Take away the padffions, and it is not eafy to fay how great 
a 
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# part of mankind would refemble thofe frivolous mortals, who CHAP. VI. 


never had a thought that engaged them in good earncft. 


It is not mere judgment or intellectual ability that enables a 
man to excel in any art or fctence. He mutt have a love and 
admiration of it bordering upon enthufiafin, or a paflionate de- 
fire of the fame, or of fome other advantage to be got by that 
excellence. Without this, he would not undergo the labour and 
fatigue of his faculties, which it requires. So that, 1 think, we 
may with juftice allow no fmall merit to the paffions, even in 
the difcoveries and improvements of the arts and {ciences. 


It the paflions for fame and diftin@ion were extinguithed, it 
would be difficult to find men ready to undertake the cares and 
toils of government; and few perhaps would make the exer- 
tion neceflary to raife themfelves above the ignoble vulgar. 


The involuntary figns of the paffions and difpofitions of the 
mund, in the voice, features,-and action, are a part of the human 
conftitution which deferves admiration. The fignification of thofe 
figns is known to all men by nature, and previous to all expe- 
rience. 


They are fo many openings into the fouls of our fellow-men,, 
by which their fentiments become vifible to the eye. They are 
a natural language common to mankind, without which it would 
have been impoflible to have invented any artificial language. 


It is from the natural figns of the paflions and difpofitions of. 


the mind, that the human form derives its beauty ; that paint- 
ing, poetry, and mufic, derive their expreilon ; that eloquence 
derives it greateft force, and converfation its greateft charm. 


The paffions, when kept within their proper bounds, give life 
and vigour to the whole man. Without them man would be a flug. 
We 
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CHAP. VI. We fee what polith and animation the paffion of love, when ho- 
Nessa, pommcane 


nourable and not unfuccefsful, gives to both fexes. 


The paifion for military glory rales the brave commander, 
in the day of battle, far above himfelf, making his countenance 
to fhine, and his eyes to fparkle. The glory of old England 
warms the heart even of the Britifh tar, and makes him defpife 
every danger. 


As to the bad effects of paffion, it muft be acknowledged that 
it often gives a ftrong impulfe to what 1s bad, and what a man 
condemns himfelf for, as foon as itis done. But he muft be 
confcious that the impulie, though ftrong, was not irrefiftible, 
otherwife he could not condemn himfelf. 


We allow that a fudden and violent paffion, into which a man 
is furprifed, alleviates a bad action ; but if it was irrefiftible, 
it would not only alleviate, but totally exculpate, which it never 
does, either in the judgment of the man himfelf, or of others, 


To fum up all, paffion furnifhes a very {trong inftance of the 
truth of the common maxim, That the corruption of the beft 
things is worft. 


GC H A P. Vil. 
Of Difpofition. 


B* difpoftion 1 mean a ‘ftate of mind which, while it lafts, gives 
a tendency, or pronenefs, to be moved by certain animal 
principles, rather than by others; while, at another time, ano- 
ther ftate of mind, in théYame perfon, may give the afcendant 
to other anima} principles. 

Ie 
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It was before obferved, that it is a property of our appetites CHAP. VIL. . 
to be periodical, ceafing for a time, when fated by their objects, 
and returning regularly after certain periods. 


Even thofe principles which are not periodical, have their ebbs 
and flows occafionally, according to the prefent difpofition of 
the mind. 


Among fome of the principles of action*there is a natural aff. 
nity, fo that one of the tribe naturally difpofes to thofe which 
are allied to it. 


Such an affinity has been obferved by many good authors to 
be among all the benevolent affeGions. The exercife of one be- 
nevolent affection gives a pronenels to the exercile of others, 


There is a certain placid and agreeable tone of inind which is 
common to them all, which feems to be the bond of that con- 
nection and affinity they have with one another, 


The malevolent affections have alfo an affinity, and mutually 
difpofe to each other, by means, perhaps, of that difagreeable 
fecling common to then all, which makes the mind fore and 
uneatly. 


As far as we can trace the caufes of the different difpofitions 
of the mind, they feem to be in fome cafes owing to thote affo- 
ciating powers of the principles of action, which have a natural 
affinity, and are prone to keepcompany with one another ; fome- 
times to accidents of good or bad fortune, and fometinnes, no 
doubt, the ftate of the body may have influence upon the difpo- 
fition of the mind. 


At one time the ftate of the mind, like a ferene unclouded 
{ky, fhews every thing in the moft agreeable light. Then a man 
Bb 1S 
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CHAP VII. is prone to benevolence, compaffion, and every kind affection ; 
unfufpicious, not eafily provoked. 


The Poets have obferved that men have their mollia temporu 
fandi, when they are averfe from faying or domg a harth thing ; 
and artful men watch thefe occafions, and know how to improve 
them to promote their ends. 


This difpofition, I think, we commonly call good humour, of 
which, in the fair fex, Mr Pore fays, 


Good humour only teaches charms te laft, 
Sul! makes new conquefts, and maintains the pait. 


There is no difpofition ‘more comfortable to the perfon him- 
felf, o1 aiore agreeable to others, than good humour. It is to 
the mind, what good health 1s to the body, putting a man in 
the capacity of enjoying every thing that is agreeable in life, 
and of ufing every faculty without clog or impediment. It dil 
pofes to contentment with our lot, to benevolence to all men, 
to fympathy with the diftrefled. It prefents every objedt in the 
moft favourable light, and difpofes us to avoid giving or taking 
offence. 


This happy difpofition feems to be the natural fruit of a guod 
coufcicnce, and a firm belief that the world is under a wife and 
benevolent adminiftration ; and, when it fprings from this root, 
it is an habitual fentiment of prety, 


Good humour is likewife apt to be produced by happy fuccefs, 
or unexpeCted good fortune. Joy and hope are favourable to it;, 
vexation and difappointment are unfavourable. 


The only danger of this difpofition feems to be, That if 
we are not upon our guard, it may degenerate into levity, and 
indifpofe 
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indifpofe us to a proper degree of caution, and of attention to the CHAP. VIL 


future confequences of our a¢tions, 


There is a difpofition oppofite to good humour which we call 
bad humour, of which the tendency ts directly contrary, and 
therefore its influence is as malignant, as that of the other js 
falutary. 


Bad humour alone is fufficient to make a man unhappy; it tin- 
ges every abject with its own difinal colour; and, like a part 
that is galled, ts hurt by every thing that touches it. It takes 
offence where none was meant, and difpofes to difcontent, jea 
loufy, envy, and, in gencral, to malevolence. 


Another couple of oppofite difpofitions are elation of mind, 
on the one hand, and depreffion, on the other. 


Thefe contrary difpofitions are both of an ambiguous nature ; 
their influence may be good or bad, according as they are 
grounded on true or falfe opinion, and according as they are 
regulated. 


That elation of mind which arifes from a juft fenfe of the 
dignity of our nature, and of the powers and faculties with 
which Gop hath endowed us, is true magnanimity, and difpofes 
a man to the nobleft virtues, and the moft heroic actions and 
enterprifes. 


There is alfo an elation of mind, which arifes from a cont{ci-: 


oufnefs of our worth and integrity, fuch as Jos felt, when he 
faid, “ Till I die, I will not remove my integrity from me. 
“ My righteoufnefs 1 hold faft, and will not let it go; my heart 
‘* fhall not reproach me while | live.” This may be called the 


pride of virtue; but itis anoble pride. Jt makes a man dif- 
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dain to do what is bafe or mean. This is the true fenfe of ho- 
HOU. 


Bot there is an clation of mind arifine from a vain opinion 
of our biving talents, or worth, which we have not; or from 
putting an undne value upon any of our endowments of tind, 
bedy, or fortune, ‘This is pride, the parent of many odious 
vices 3 fuch as arrogance, undue contempt of others, felf-par- 
tiality, and vicious felf-love. 


The oppofite difpofition to elation of mind, is depreffion, which 
alfo has good or bad effects, according as it 1s grounded upon 
truc or falle opinion, 


A juft fenfe of the weaknefs and imperfections of human na- 
ture, and of our awn perlonal faults and defedts, is true |nimi- 
lity. [tis wot to think of ourfelves above what we ought to think 3 4 
moft falutary and amiable dilpofition 5 of great price in the 
fight of Gop and man. Nor ts it inconfiftent with real magaa- 
nimity and greatnefs of foul. They may dwell together with 
great advantage and ornament to both, and be faithful monitors 
ayaintt the extremes to which each has the greateft tendency. 


But there 1s a depreffion of mind which is the oppofite to mag- 
naninnity, which debilitates the fprings of aclion, and frcezes 
every fentiment that fhould lead to any noble exertion or enter- 
prife. 


Suppofe a man to have no belief of a good adminiftration of 
the world, no conception of the dignity of virtue, no hope of 
happinefs in another ftate. Suppof him, at the fame time, in 
a ftate of extreme poverty and dependence, and that he has no 
higher aim than t0 fupply ‘his bodily wants, or to minifter to the 
pleafure, or flatter the pride of fome being as worthlefs as him- 
felf, Is-not the foul of fuch a man deprefled as much as his 

body 
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body or his fortune? And, if fortune fhould file upon him CHAP. VIL 
Ne pene! 


while he retains the fame fentiments, he is only the Mave of fore 
tune. His mind is deprefled to the ftate of a brute; and his 
human faculties ferve only to make him feel that depreiion. 


Depreflion of mind may be owing to melancholy, a diffemper 
of inind which proceeds from the ftate of the body, which 
throws a difmal gloom upon every object of thought, cuts all 
the finews of action, and often gives rife to ftrange and ablurd 
opinions in religion, or m other metercfing matters. Yet, where 
there 1s real worth at bottom, fome rays of it will break forth 
even in this deprefled ftate of mind. 


A remarkable inftance of this was exhibited in Mr Simon 
Brown, a diffenting clergyman in England, who, by melancho- 
ly, was led into the belief that his rational foul had gradually 
decayed with him, and at latt was totally catinct. Prom this 
belicf he gave up his miniterial funetion, and would not even 
join with others in any act of worthip, conceiving it to be a pro- 
fanauion to worlhip Gop without a foul. 


In this difinal ftace of mind, he wrote an excellent defence of 
the Chritian religion, againtl TinbAL’s Chrifhanity as old as the 
Creation. Yo the, book he prefixed an cpiltle dedicatory to 
Qneen CaRoLine, wherein he mentions, “ That he was once a 
“onan, but, by the immediate hand of Gop, for his fins, his 
“very thinking fubttance has, for more than feven years, been 
“ continually wafting away,. till it ts wholly perithed out of 
“ him, if it be not utterly come to nothing.” And, having 
heard of her Majefty’s eminent piety, he begs the aid of her 
prayers. 


The book was.publifhed after his death without the dedica- 
tion, which, however, having been preferved in manuicript, was 


afterwards printcd m the Adventurer, No. 88. 
Thus 
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Thus this good man, when he believed that he had no foul, 
fhewed a moft generous and difintcrefted concern for thofe who 


liad fouls. 


As depreflion of mind may produce ftrange opinions, efpeci- 
ally in the cafe of melancholy, fo our opinions may have a very 
confiderable influence, cither to elevate or to deprefs the mind, 
even where there is no melancholy. 


Suppofe, on one hand, a man who believes that he is deftin- 
ed to an eternal exiftence ; that he who madc, and who governs 
the world, maketh account of him, and hath furnifhed him with 
the means of attaining a high degree of perfection and glory. 
With this man compare, on the other hand, the man who be- 
lieves nothing at all, or who belicves that his exiftence is only 
the play of atoms, and thai, after he hath been tolled about by 
blind fortune for a few years, he fhall again return to nothing : 
Can it be doubted, that the former opinion leads to elevation 
and greatnefs of mind, the latter to meannefs and depreffion ? 


C H A P. Vif. 
Of Opinion. 


HEN we come to explain the rational principles of ac- 
tion, it will.appear, that opinion is an effential ingredi- 
ent inthem. Here we are only to confider its mfluence upon 
the animal principles. Some of thofe I have ranked in that 
clafs cannot, I think, exift in the human mind without it. 





Gratitude fuppofes the opinion of a favour done or intended ; 
refentment the opinion of an injury ; efteem the opinion of me- 


‘rit; the paflion of love fuppofes the opinion of uncommon me- 


rit and perfection in its object. 
Although 
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Although natural affection to parents, children, and near rela- CHAP.VHL. 


tions, 1s.not grounded on the opinion of their merit, it is much 
increafed by that confideration. So is every benevolent affec- 
tion. On the contrary, real malevolence can hardly exit with- 
out the opinion of demerit in the object. 


There is no natural defire or averfion, which may not be re- 
{trained by opinion. Thus, if a man were athirft, and had a 
{trong defire to drink, the opinion that there was poifon in the 
cup would make him forbear. 


It is evident, that hope and fear, which every natural defire 
or affection may create, depend upon the opinion of future good 
or ill. 


Thus it appears, that our paflions, our difpofitions, and our 
opmions, have great influence upon our anunal principles, to 
{trengthen or weaken, to excite or reftrain them; and, by that 
means, have great influence upon human actions and characters. 


That brute-animals have both paffions and di{pofitions finular, 
mn inany refpects, to thofe of men, cannot be doubted. Whe- 
ther they have opinions, is not fo clear. I think they have not, 


in the proper fenfe of the word. But, waving all difpute upon 


this point, it will be granted, that opinion in men has a much 
wider field than in brutes. No man will fay, that they have 
fyftems of theology, morals, jurifprudence or ‘politics ; or that 
they can reafon from the laws of nature, in mechanics, medi- 
cine, or agriculture. 


They feel the evils or enjoyments that are prefent ; probably 
they imagiue thofe which experience has affociated with what 
they feel. But they can také no large profpeG@ either of the 
paft or of the future, nor fee through a train of: confequences. 

A 
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A dog may be deterred from eating what is before him, by the 
fear of immediate punifhment, which he has felt on like occa- 
fions ; but he is never deterred by the confideration of health, 
or of any diftant good. 


I have been credibly informed, that a monkey, having once 
becn intoxicated with ftrong drink, in confequence of which it 


burnt its foot in the fire, and had a fevere fit of ficknefs, could 


never after be imduced to drink any thing but pure water. 1 be- 
lieve this is the utmoft pitch which the faculties of brutes can 
reach, 


From the influence of opinion upon the conduct of mankind 
we may learn, that it is one of the chief mftruments to be ufed 
in the diicipli.e and government of men. 


All men, in the early part of life, muft be under the difci- 
pline and governinent of parents and tutors. Men, who live in 
fociety, muft be under the yovernment of laws and magiftrates, 
through life. The government of men is undoubtedly one of 
the nobleft exertions of human power. And it is of great im- 
portance, that thole who have any fhare, either in domeftic or 
civil government, fhould know the nature of man, and how he 
1s to be trained.and governed. 


Of all inffruments of government, opinion is the fweeteft, 
and the moft agreeable to the nature of man. Obedience that 
flows from opinion, is real freedom, which every man defires. 
That which is extorted by fear of punifhment, is flavery ; a. 
yoke which is always galling, and which every man will thake 
off when it is in hig. power. 


The opinions of the bulk of mankind have always been, and 
will always be, what they are taught by thofe whom they efteem 
to 
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to be wife and good; and, therefore, in a confiderable degree, CHAP,VIL. 
are in the power of thofe who govern them. | 


Mag, uncorrupted by bad habits and bad opinions, is of all 
animals the molt tractable ; corrupted by thefe, he is of all 
animals the moft untractable. 


I apprehend, therefore, that, if ever civil government fhall 
be brought to perfection, it muft be the principal care of the 
ftate to make good citizens by proper education, and proper in- 
{ftruction and difcipline. 


The moft ufeful part of medicine is that which ftrengthens 
the conftitution, and prevents difeafes by good regimen; the 
reft is fomewhat like propping a ruinous fabric at great expence, 
and to little purpofe. The art of government is the medicine 
of the mind, and the moft ufeful part of it is that which pre- 
vents crimes and bad habits, and trains men to virtue and good 
habits, by proper‘education and difcipline. 


The end of government is to make the fociety happy, which 
can only be done by making it good and virtuous. 


That men in general will be good or bad members of fociety, 
according to the education and difcipline by which they have 
been trained, experience may convince us. 


The prefent age has made geeat advances in the art of train- 
ing men to military duty. It will not be faid, that thofe who. 
enter into that fervice are more tractable than their fellow-fub- 
jects of other profeffions. And I know not why it thould be 
thought impoffible to train men to equal perfection in the other 
duties of good citizens, 


What an immenfe difference is there, for the purpofe of war, 
Cec between 
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CHAP.VIIL betweén an army'properly trained, and a militia haftily drawn 
“out of the multitude ?. What fhould hinder us from thinking, 
that, for every purpofe of civil government, there may be a like 
difference between a civil fociety properly trained to yirtue, 
good habits and right fentiments,, and thofe. civil focieties Whick 
we now behold? But I fear I fhall be thoughe to digrefs from 
my fubje&t into Utopian {peculation. 


To make an end of what I haveto fay, upon the anumal prin- 
ciples of action, we may take a complex view of their effect in 
life, by fuppofing a being actuated by principles of ne higher 
order, to have no conf{cience or fenfe of duty, only let us allow 
him that fuperiority of underftanding, and. that. power of felf- 
government which man actually has. Let us {peculate a little 
upon this imaginary being, and confider what condudt and tenor 
of action might be expeCied from, him, 


It is evident he would be a very different animal from a brute, 
and perhaps not very different, im appearasitte, from what a 
great part of mankind is. 


He would be capable of .conGdering the diftant confequences 
of his actions, and of reftraming er indulging his appetites, de- 
fives and afle@iiems, from the confideration,.of diftant good or 
evil. 


He would be capable: of chufing fome.joain end of his life, 
and planning hach :¢ xike: of conduct as appeared moft fubfervi- 
ent to-it. .Of this we dhave,zcalon to think.ap brute is capable. 






We: qeeceine: fach.s balance of the animal prin- 
ciples’ of Bion ape ras ie ery: Jitgle: felf-government, might 
wnake 4 man tq. be. god: member, of fociety,.a goed companion, 
and,to. have many praiably, qualitics. . 
she 
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The balance:of our :dkimal » Esthink, CHAP. Vil. 
principles; Esthink, conttitutes 


what we call.aiman’s wetural — ‘which may be good or bad, 
without regard to his virtue. 


A /man in whom the. benevolent affections, the defire of 
efteem and good humour are naturally prevalent, who is of a 
calm and difpaffionate nature, who has the good fortune to live 
with good men, and affociate with good companions, may be- 
have properly with little effort; 


His natural temper deads him, ia moft cafes, to do what virtue 
requires. Amd -if he happens not to be expofed to thole trying 
fituations, in'which virtue croffes the natural bent of his tem- 
per, he has no great temptation to ad amils. 


But perhaps a happy natural temper, jomed with fuch a happy 
fituation, 1s move ideal than real, though no doubt fome men 
make nearer approaches to it than others. 


The temper and the fituation of men is commonly fuch, that 
the animal principles alone, without {felf-government, would 
never produce any regular and confiitent train of conduct. 


One principle crofles another. Without felfgovernment, that 
which is ftrongett at the time will prevail. And that which -is 


weakeft at one time’ may, from pailion, from a change of difpo- 


fition or of fortune, become ftrongeft at another time: 


Every ‘hathral appetite, defire-and affection; hds its own pre- 
fent gratification only i in view. A man, therefore; who thas no 
other leider than thele,’ ‘would-be Vike a thip in the osean’ with- 
out hands, which cannot’ be faid to be'deftined to any port’ He 
would Have'tio charadter dt“all; but be benevolent or fpiteful, 
plsafant or morofe, honeft.or didhoneft, -as the prefeat wind of 


paifion or tide of humour moved hin. 
Cc 2 Every 


aif 


HAP. VIII. Shan lwhn pir , 1 be te cond” of Bad. "F tis 
vA ofvery than who purfues an end, ‘be it good had, “tnuft be 


ative when'he is difpofed-‘to'be indolent; he muit rein every 
paflion and appetite that would lead him out of -his road: 


Mortification and felf-denial are found not iri the path Of vir- 
tue ouly, they are common to ‘every road that leads to an end, 
be it ambition, or avarice, or even ‘pleafure itfelf. Every man 

oO maintains an uniform: and, confiftent character, muft fweat 
and toil, and often ftruggle with his prefent inclination. 


Yet thofe who fteadily purfue fome end in dife, though they 
muft often reftrain their ftrongeft defires, and pra@ife much 
felf-denial, have, upon the whole, more enjoyment than thofe 
who have no end at all, but to gratify che prefent prevailing in- 
clinatioti. 


A dog that is made for the chafe, cannot enjoy the happinefs 
of a dog without that exercife. Keep. him within doors, feed 
him with the moft delicious fare, give him all the pleafures his 
nature is capable of, he foon becomes a dull, torpid, unhappy 
animal. No enjoyment can fupply the want of thar employ- 
ment which nature has. made tis ‘chief good. Let him hunt, 
and neither path norshuager tor fatigue feem to bevevils. ‘De- 


privedvof this exervife, hevedn telith nothings! Bife -itfelf be- 


comes burdenfome. 


it is no‘difparagement to the’ Hunian kind to fay, that man, 
as-well.as the. doy, didvrbade for: trating, wid cannot be happy 
but in fome vigotoubpuribie. He: shag dddeed! “ndbi¢r’ game to 
purfue than the dog,*butshe muft have fomie purfuit, otherwife 
life: flagnutes; all elt: fadultids aré a the {fpirits flag, 
and ‘his exifttencé bdeoines*da infurppat r 









ibyenthe sere faxhunrer,who has no higher pupfuit'than his 
dows,, fas more enjoyment thaathe: whe has: do'purfuit at all. 
He 
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He has an efid in view, and this invigorates his: fpirits, makes gehen 
him defpife pleafure, and bear cold, hanger.,and fatigue, as if 
they were no evils, 


Manet fub Jove frigido 

Venator, tenere conjugis immemor, 
Seu vila eft catulis cerva fidelibus 
seu rupit teretes marfus aper plagas. 





ESSAY IIk PART Ul. 
Of the Rational Principles of Aion. 


c HA P. dL 
There are Rational Principles of AGion in Man. 


EcHANICAL principles of aétion produce their effet with- 
out any will or intention on our part. We may by a 
voluntary effort, hindet:-the effect ;. but if it be.not hindered by: : 
will and effort, it is produced without them. 


Animal: principles of action. require intention. and will in 
their operation, but not judgment. . They. are, by ancient mo-. 
ralifts, very.properly called ceca cupidines, blind defires. 


Having treated of thefe.two claffes,.1. preceed to the third, 
the rational principles of action ia man 3 which have that name, 
becaufe they. can. have no exiftence in beings not endowed with 
reafon, and, in all their exertions}: require, mot only iarention 
and will, but judgment orreaione:; 

That 
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CHAP. =—s-"‘ That talent which we call reajor; by which mew that'are adult 
and of a found mind; ‘are diftinguithed from brutes, idiots, ‘and 
infants, has, in all ages, among the learned aad unlearned, been 
conceived to have two offices, to regulate our belief, and to re- 
gulate our actions and conduct. 


Whatever we believe, we thittk agreeable to reafon, and, on that 
account, yield our affent toit. Whatever we difbelieve, we think 
contrary to reafon, and, on that account, diffeie from it: ‘Rea- 
fon therefore is allowed to be the principle by which our belief 


and opinions ought to be regulated. 


But reafon has been no lefs univerfally conceived to be a prin- 
ciple, by which’ our ‘aGtions ought to be regulated. 


To act reafonably, i isa phrafe no lefs common in all languages, 
than to judge reafonably. “We iminedigtely approve of a man’s 
conduct, when it appears that he had good reafon for what he did. 
And every action we difapprove, we think unreafonable, or con- 
trary to reafon. | 


A way of ‘{peakin ny fo tiivertal among men, common to the 
learned and’ ‘the uhleartiéd “itt MIE Wation’, aridin ‘all languages, 


aril have a ‘thenting! “To fuppote it 2d'Be Words without mean- 


ing, is to treat, with undue. ‘contempt, the common fenfe of man- 
kind. 


i “Suppiofing this phrete to have wT iheahiig’ Wwe’ may confider in 





what ‘way reafou“tiay'ferve to rewulare ‘Human Condue, fo that 
forme actions of meh, are to be denominated reafonable, and o- 
thers unreafonable.. 

I take it for grakted, ‘Phat there cai’ be’ ‘io ekxercife of reafon 





ly 


aie ee the’ ‘other ‘hand, any judgment of 
enefal, Withbut Toihe degree of reafon. 


without judgment, Bo 
chitgt, abftrace en 





If 
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If, theretorg,, there be any principles,ef action in the human FAP. 1. 
4 hones cocend 


conttitusign, which, in their nature, neceffarily imply fuch judg. 
ment, they. are the principles which we may call rational, to di- 
ftinguifh them from animal principles, which imply defire and 
will, but not judgment. 


Every deliberate human a@tian muft be done either as the 
means, or as an end ;, as the means to fome end, to which it is 
fublervient, os as an end, for its own fake, and without regard 
to any thing beyond it. 


That it isa part of the office of reafon to determine, what 
are the proper means to any end which we defire, no man ever 
denied. But fome Philofophers, particularly Mr Hug, think 
that it is no part of the office of reafon to determine the ends we 
ought to purfue, ar the preference due to one end above ano- 
ther. This, he thinks, is not the office of reafon, but of tafte 
or feeling. 


If this be fo, reafon- carmot, with any propriety, be called a 
principle of aétion. Its office cam only be to minifter to the 
principles of action, by difcovering the means of their gtatifica- 
tion. Accordingly Mr Hume maintains, that reafon j is nQ prin- 
ciple of a¢tion;, bur that, it is, and ought to ben. the fervant of 
the pafiions.: 


I thall endeavour to fhew, “that, among the various ends of 
ten actions, there aréfome, of. which, without reafon, we; 
could net even. form. a. conception ;, and that, as.foon as they 
are conceived, a xegard to them is, by our conftitution, not only 
a principle of action, but a leading and governing principle, to 
which alf our antmal prineiples axe fubordimate, and to which 
they ought to be: fabject. 


hele I. thal call: ratienad principles 3 becaufe phey can exitt 
only 
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only in beings endowed with reafon, and becaufe, to act from 
thefe principles, is what has.always been meant by acting accord- 
ing to reafon. 


The ends of human actions I have in view, are two, to wit, 
What is good for. us. upon the whole, and what atigenid to be 
our duty. They are, very: firictly connected, lead to the. fame 
courfe of conduct, and co-operate, with, each ather ; and, on that 
account, have, commonly been. comprehended under one name, 
that of reafon. But as ‘they may be disjoined, and are really 
diftinct principles of action, I fhall confider them feparately. 


Cc H A P. TI. 
Of Regard ‘to our Good on the Whole. 


T ‘will not be denied that maf, ‘when ‘hé Gomes to years of 
underftanding, 3 is led by his rational nature, to form the con- 
ception of what is good for him upon the whole. 


How early in life ‘this general notion of good enters into the 
ind, I cannot pretend to determine, It is one of the moft ge- 
neal and abftraét notions we form. 


Whatever make ‘a ‘man tore happy, or more perfect, is good, 
and | is an objed ‘of’ défite af’ foon as ‘we are capable of forming 
the’ conception of i” : ‘The contrary is inl, and ‘is ‘an object of 


averfion. — 


In the firit part Of life'we have many’ énjoyntents of various 
kinds’; ‘but vey {ishilar to ¢hole of brure-animals. 


Pe *E 


tion, 
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tion, the gratification of our appetites, aad the exertions of our CHAP, U. 


sEtions, Thefe are chequered with many evils of pain, 
and ft f, and difappoiutinent, and fympathy with the fuffcrings 
of others. 





But the goods and evils of this period of life are of fhort du- 
ration, and foon forgot. The mind being regardlefs of the patft, 
and unconcerncd about the future, we have then no other mea- 
furé of good but the prefent deGire; no other meafure of evil 
but the prefent averfion. 


Every animal defire has fome particular and prefent object, 
and looks not beyond that object to its confequences, or to the 
connections it may have with other things. 


The prefent object, which is moft attractive, or excites the 
ftrongeft defire, determines the choice, whatever be its confe- 
quences. The prefent evil that prefles moft, is avoided, though 
it fhould be the road to a greater good to coine, or the only 
Wy to efcape a greater evil. This is the way in which brutes 

t, and the way in which men mut act, till they come to the ufe 


Z reafon, 


As we grow up to underftanding, we extend our view both 
forward and backward. We refle& upon what is paff, and, by 
the lampof experience, difcern what will probably hgppen in time 
to come.. We find that many things which we éagerly defi red, 
were too dearly purchafed, and that things grievous for the pre- 
fent, like naufeous medicines, may be falutary in the iffue. 


We learn to obferve the, connections of things, and the con- 
fequences of our actions ; and, taking an extended view of our 
exiftence, paft, prefent, and future, we correct our firft netions 
of good and ill, and form the ¢onception of what is good of ill 
upon the whole ; which mif® be eftimated, not frdm the prefent 
LD @ feeling, 
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CHAP. K. feeling, or from the prefent animal defire or averfion, but from 


a duc confideration of its confequences, certain or gibable, 
during the whole of our exiftence. 


That which, taken with all its difcoverable connections and 
confequences, brings more good than all, 1 call good upon the 
whole. 


That brute-animals have any conception of this good, I‘ {ee 
no reafon to believe. And it ts evident, that man cannot have 
the conception of it, till reafon is fo far advanced, that he can 
ferioufly refle@ upon the paft, and take a profpect of the future 
part of his exiftence.. 


It appears therefore, that the very conception of what is good 
or ill for us upon theewhole; # the offspring of reafon, and can 
be only in beings endowed with reafon. And if this concep- 
tion give rife to any principle of aétion in man, which he had 
not befére, that principle may very properly be called a rational 
princtple of action. 


1 pretend not in this to fayiany thing that is new, but what 
reafon fuggefted to thofe who firft turned their attention tothe phi- 
lefophy of morals. I beg deave to quote one paflage from Cicero, 
in his arft book of Offices ; wherein, with his ufual elerance, he 
exprefles the fabltauge of what I have faid. And there is good 
reafon: to think dhatcCrceng. borrowed it from Pangrius, a 
Greek Philofopher, whofe books of Offices ere loft,.. 


“ Sed inter hominens’ et belluam hoc maxime. imtereft, quod 

“ hec tantum qgangum’fenfa movetug, ad id folum quod adeft, 
“ quodque preféns‘eft.fe accommodat; paulalum.admodum fen- 

“ tiéns prateritam agt furarum :. Homo autem quoniam rationis 
“ eft particeps, per quam confequentia cernit, caufas rerum vider, 
“ earumanue pragre@us et,quafi antéeeffiones non ignoga at 3: as. 
‘‘ Jitudines comparat, et rebus greefentibus adjungit atque an- 
“* nectit 
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as eparat res neceflarias.”” 


I ine in the wext place, That as foon as we have the con- 
ception of what is good or ill for us upon the whole, we are led, 
by our conftitution, to feek the good and avoid the Jl; and 
this becomes not only a principle of action, but a leading or 
governing principle, to which all our animal principles ought 
to be fubordinate. 


I ath very apt to think, with Dr Pricz, that, m intelligent 
beings, the defire-of what is good, and averfion to what is ill, is 
neceflarily connected with the intelligent nature ;, and. that it is 
a contradiction to fuppofe fuch a being to have the notion of 
good without the defire of it, or the notion of ill without aver- 
fion to it. Perhaps there may be other neceflary connections 
between underftanding and the beft principles of action, which 
our faculties are too weak to difeern, ‘That they. are neceflari- 
ly connected in him who is perfecéh in underftanding, we have 
good reafon to believe. 


To prefer a greater good, though diftant, to a lefs that is pre- 
fent ; to chufe-a prefent evil, in order to avoid a greater evil, 
ar to obtain a greater good, 1s, in the-judgment of all men, wife 
and redifonable :condud ;,and, when a. man acts the contrary 
part, all men will ackhowledge, that he acts foolithly and uurea- 
fonably. Nor will it be denied, ..that,.in anoumerable cafes in 
common life, our animal principles draw. us one way, while a re- 
gard to what is good on the whole, draws us the contrary way. 
Thus the flefh hufteth againft the {pirity and the fpizit againft 
the fleth, and thefe two are contrary... Ehat.in every conflict of 
this kind the cational principle aught to prevail,,and the animal 
to be fubordinate, is too evident to need, or to admit of proof. 


Thus, Lthink, it appéara, shat to.purfue what is good up- 
Dd 2 on 
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rational principle of action, grounded upon our confi 
reafonable creatures. 


It appears that it ig not without juft caufe, that this principle of 
action has in all ages been called reafon, in oppofition to our 
animal principles, which in common language are called by the 
general name of the pifiowsi ° 


The firft not only operates in a calm and ‘cool manner, like 
reafon, but implies-rcal judgment in all its aperations. ‘The fe- 
cond, to wit, the paffions, are blind defires of fome particular 
object, without any judgment or confideration, whether it be 
good for us upon the whole, or il. 


It appears alfo, that the fundamental maxim of prudence, 
and of all good morals, That the paffions ought, in all cafes, to 
be under the duminion of reafon, is sot only felfevident, when 
rightly wnderftood, but is expreffed according to ais common 
ufe and propriety of language. 


The contrary maxim mamtamed by Mr Humzg, can only be 
defended by a grofs and palpable:abufe of words. . For, in order to 
defend it, he muft include under the paffians, that very principle 
which has always, in all languages, been called reafor, and never 
was, in any language, called a pafion. And from the meaning of 
the word resfor he mai. exelude the moft important part of it, 
by which we are able-to difvern and to‘purfoe what. ‘appears to be 
good upon the whole. And thus, including the moft i important 
part of reafon under ‘paffion, and making the leaft important 
part of reafon to be! tht whole,.he defends his favourite para- 
dox, That reafon -igg and: onght to be, the-fervant of the paf- 


fions. 


To judge of what is true or falfe in’ {peculative points, is the 
office 
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office of fpeculative reafon ; and to judge of what is good or ill CHAP. IL 


for us gga the whole, is the office of practical reafon. Of truc 
and falf@*there are no degrees; but of good and ill there are 
many degrees, and many kinds; and men are very apt ,to form 
erroneous opinions concerning them; mifled by theidffia lions, 
by the authority of the multitude, and by other caufes. | 





Wife men, in all ages, have reckoned it a chief point of wil 
dom, to make a right eftimate of the goods and evils of life. 
They have labeared to di{cover the errors of the multitude on 
this important potnt, and to warn others againit them. 


The anctent moralifts, though divided into fects, all agreed in 


this, That opinion has a mighty influence upon what we com-. 


monly account the goods and ills of life, to alleviate or to ag- 
gravate them. 


The Stoics carried this fo far, as to conelude that they all de- 
pend on opinion, Marra ‘Tréanhis was a favourite maxim with 


them. 


We fee, indeed, that the fame ftation or condition of life, 
which makes one man happy, makes another miferable, and to 
a third is perfe@ly indifferent.'. We fee men miferable through 
life, from.vain fears, and anxious defires, grounded folely upon 
wrong opinions. We fee men wear themfelvyes out with toil- 
fome days, arid fleeplefs nights, in purfuit of fome object which 
they never attain; or which, when attained, gives little fatisfac- 


tion, perhaps real difguft. 


The evils of life, which évery, man muft feel, have a very dif- 
ferent effe& upon different met. What finks one into defpair 
and abfolute mifery, roufes the virtue and magnanimity of ano- 
ther, who bears it as the lot of humanity, and as the difcipline 

of 
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of a wife and merciful father in heaven. He rifes faperior to 
adverfity, and is made wifer and better by it, and confequently 
happier. 


It iswherefore of the laft importance, in the condud of life, 
to have juft opinions with refpeét to good and evil; and furely 
it is the province of reafon to correct wrong opinions, and to 
lead us into thofe that are judt and true. 


It is true indeed, that men’s paffions and appetites, too often, 
draw them to act contrary to their cool judgment and opinion 
of what is beft for then. Video meliora probugque, deteriora fequor, 
is the cafe m every wilful deviation from our true intereft and 
our duty. 


When this iy the cafe, the man 1s felf-condemned, he fees that 
he acted the part of a brute, when he ought to have acted the 
part of ainan. He is convinced that reafon ought to havg re- 
{trained his paflion, and not to have given the rein to it. 


When he feels the bad effects of his conduct, he imputes them 
to himfelf, and would be flang with remorfe for his folly, though 
he had no account to make tp a:fupesior being. He has finued 
againft himfelf, and brought upon his own head the punithment 
which his folly deferved. 


From this we may feg, that this rational priaciple of a regard 
to our good upon the whole, gives: us the conceptian of a right. 
and a wrong. » humap conduct, at Jeaft ofa wife and a fooli/d. 
Jt produces a kind of felf-approbation, when. the paflions and 
appetites are kept in their due {ubjection to ity and a kind of re- 
morfe and compunction, when if yielde..9.chem. 


In thefe re{pcects, this principle a4 fo finailar. {p she mogal, prip-. 
ciple, 
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ciple;::or *onfcience, and fo interwoven with it, that both are CHAP. HI. 
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commonly. comprehended under the name of reafon. This fimi- 
larity led many of the ancient Philofophers, and fome among 
the moderns, to refolve confcience, or a fenfe of duty, entirely 
into a regard to: what'is good for us upon the whole. 


That they are diftiné principles of action, though both lead 
to the fame conduct in life, I fhall have occafton to fhew, when 
J come to treat of con/cience. 


C H A P. Il. 
The Tendency of this Principle. 


T has been the opinion of the wifeft men, in all ages, that 
this principle, ofa regard to our good upon the whole, in 
a man duly enlightened, leads to the practice of every virtue. 


This was acknowledged, even by Epicurus; and the beft mo- 
ralifts among the ancients derived all the virtues from this prin- 
ciple. For, among them, the whole of morals was reduced to 
this queftion, What ‘is the greateft good? Or“what courle of 
conduct is beft for us upon the whole? 


In order to refolve this queftion, they divided goods into 
three claflés, the goods of the ‘body ; the goods of fortune, or 
external goods, and the goods of the mind; meaning, by the 
laft, wifdom and virtue. 


Comparing thefe different claffes of goods, they fhewed, with 
convincing evidence, that the goods of the mind are, in many 
refpects, fuperior to thofe of the body and of fortune, not only 
as they have more dignity, are more durable, and lefs expofed 

to 


CHAP.1IL to the ftrokes of fortune, but cliefly.as they are the only goods 
in our power, and which depend wholly on our conduct, 


Errcurus himfelf maintained, that the wife man may be‘hap- 
py in the tranquillity of his mind, even when racked with pain, 
and flruggling with adverfity. 


They obferved very juftly, that :the goods:.of fortune, and 
even thofe of the body, depend much.on opinion; and that, 
when our opinion of them is duly correéted by reafon, we fhall! 
find them of fmall value in themfelves. 


How can he be happy who places his happinefs in things 
which it is not in his power to attain, or in things from which, 
when attained, a fit of ficknefs, or a ftroke of fortune, may 
tear him alunder. 


The value we put upon things, and our uneafinsss in: the want 
of them, depend upon thé. ftrength of our defires:;. correct the 
defire, and the uneafinefs ceafes. 


-The fear of the. evilsof.body and of fortune, is often a 
greater cvit than the things we fear... As.the wife man mederates 
his defires by temperance, fo, to real or imaginary dangers, he 
oppoles the fhield of fortitude and: magnanimity, which railes 
him above himfelf, and makes him happy and triumphant in 
thofe moments whesein others are:moft. miferable. 


Thefe oracles of ygafon le@ the Sroice- far asxe maintain, 
That all defires and fears, with regard tethings not in our 
power, ought to be totally eradtcated ; that virtue is the only 
good ; that what we call the goods of the body and of fortune, 
are really things indifferent, which day, aceéerding te circum- 
ftances, prove good or all, and therefore have nointrinfic good- 
nefs in themfelves ; that our fole bufinefs aught to be, to act 

our. 
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our part well, and to do what is right, without the leaft concern CH4F. UL 


about things not in our power, which we ought, with perfect 
acquiefcence, to leave to the care of him who governs the 
world. 


This noble and elevated conception of human wifdom and 
duty was taught by Socrates, free from the extravagancies 
which the Stoics afterwards joined with it. We fee it in the 
Alcibiades of PLato; from which Juvenax hath taken it in 
his tenth fatire,-and adorned tt with the graces of poetry. 


Omnibus in terris que funt a gadibus ufque 
Auroram es Gangen, pauci dignofcere poffunt 
Vera. bofia, atque illis multum diverfa, remota 
Erroris nebula. Quid enim ratione tanemus? 
Aut cupimus? Quid tam dextcra pede concupis ut tc 
Conatus non poeniteat, votique peracti? 
Nil ergo optabunt homines? Si concilium vis, 
Permittes ipfis expendere numinibifs, quid 
Convemiat nobis, rebuique fit utile noftris. 
Nam pro jucundis aptiffima queque dabunt Dit. 
Charior eft iis homo quam fibi. Nos animorum 
Impulfu, et cata magnaque cupidine duct, 
Conjugium petimus, partumgue,uxoris ; at iklis 
Notum qui pueri, qualif{gue futura fit uxor. 
Fortem pofce animum, et mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui fpatium vite extremum inter munera ponat 
Natura ; qui ferre queat quofcunque labores, 
Nefciat irafci, cupiat nihil, et potiores - 
HeRcuLis xrumnas credat, fgvofque labores 
Et venete, et coenis, et plumis, SARDANAPALI. 
Monitro quid ipfe tibi poffis dare. Semita certe 
Tranquillz per virtutem*patet unica vite. 
Nullum numen abeft fi fit prudentia ; fed te 
Nos facimus fortuna Deam, cceloque locamus. 
Ee Eveu 
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Even Horace, in his ferious moments, falls into this fyftem. 


Nil admirari, prope res eft una Numici, 
Solaque qua poffit facere et fervare beatum. 


We cannot but admire the Stoical fyftem of morals, even 
when we think that, in fome points, it went beyond the pitch of 
human nature. The virtue, the temperance, the fortitude and 
magnanimity of fome who fincerely embraced it, amidft all: the 
flattery of fovereign power and the luxury of a court, will be 
everlafting monuments to the honour of that fyftem, and to the 
honour of human nature. 


That a due regard to what is beft for us upon thé whole, in 
an enlightened mind, leads to the practice of every virtue, nay 
be argued from confidering what we think beft for thofe for 
whom we have the ftrongeft affection, and whole good we ten- 
der as our own. In judging for ourfelves, our paflions and ap- 
petites are apt to bias ouf judgment ; but when we judge for 
others, this bias is removed, and we judge impartially. 


What is it then that a wife man would with as the greateft 
good to a brother, a fon, ara friend? 


Is it that he may {pend his life in a conftant round of the 
pleafures of fenfe, and fare fumptuoufly every day? 


No, furely; we with him to be a man of real virtue and 
worth. We may wifh for him an, honourable ftation in life ; 
but only with this condition, that he acquit himfelf honourably 
in it, and acquire juit reputation, by being ufeful to his country 
and to mankind. We would a thoufand. times rather with him 
honourably to undergo the labours*of Hercuxes, than to dif- 
folve in pleafure with SARDANAPALUS. 

Such 
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Such. would be the with of every man of underftanding for CHAP.UI. 
y underftanding for 


the.friend whom he loves as his own foul. Such things, there- 
fore, he judges to be beft for him upon the whole; and if he 
judees-otherwile for himfelf, it is only becaufe his judgment is 
anal by animal paffions and defires. 


The fum of what has been faid in thefe three chapters amounts 
to this ; 


There is a principle of action in men that are adult and of a 
found mind, which, in all ages, has been called reafon, and fet 
in oppofition to the animal principles which we call the paffons. 
The ultimate object of this principle is what we judge to be good 
upon the whole.” This is not the obje&t of any of our aniinal 
principles, they being all directed to particular objects, without 
any comparifon with others, or any confideration of their being 
good or ill upon the whole. 


What 1s good upon the whole cannot even be conceived with- 
out the exercife of reafon, and therefore cannot be an object to 
beings that have hot fome degree of reafon. 


As foon as we have the conception of this object, we are led, 
by our conftitution, to defire and purfue it. H juftly claims,a 
preference to all objects of purfuit that can come in competition 
with it. In preferring it to any gratification that oppofes it, or 
in fubmitting to any pain or mortification which it requires, we 
act according to reafon ; and tvery fuch adtion is accompanied 
with felCapprobation and the approbation of mankind. The 
contrary actions are accompanied with fhame and felf-condem- 
nation in the agent, and with contempt in the {pectator, as foolith 
and unreafonable. 





tion of this principle to our condud re- 


quires an exten ive “profpedt of human life, and a correct judg- 
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CHAP IE. ment and eftimate of its goods and evils, with refpect to their 

Neem ponent” . * ’ . e - 
intrinfic worth and dignity, their conftancy and duration, gm 
their attainablenefs. Le muft be a wife man indeed, if any fuch 
man there be, who can perceive, in every inftance, or evéiiMn 
every portant inftance, what is beft for him upon the whole, 
if he have no other rule to direct his conduct. 


However, according ‘to ‘the beft judgment which wife men 
have been able to form, this principle leads to the practice of 
every virtue. It leads directly to the virtues of prudence, tem- 
perance and fortitude. And, when we confider ourfelves as {o- 
cial creatures, whofe happinefs or mifery is very much connect- 
ed with that of our fellow-men ; when we confider, that there 
are many benevolent affeCtions planted in our conftitution, 
whofe exertions make a capital part of our good and enjoyment ; 
from thefe confiderations, this principle leads us alfo, though 
more indireatly, to the practice of juftice, humanity, and all the 
focial virtues. 


‘It is true, that a regard to our own good cannot, of itfelf, 
produce any benevolent affection. But, if fuch affections be a 
part of our conftitution, and if the exercife of them make a ca- 
pital part of our happinefs, a regard to our own good ought to 
lead us to cultivate and exercife them, as cvery benevolent af- 
fection makes the good of others to be our own. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. lV. 
Defects, of this Principle. 


AVING explained the nature of this principle of action, 

and fhewn in general the tenor of conduct to which it 

leads, I fhall conclude what relates to it, by poimting out fome 

of its defects, if it be fuppofed, as it has been by fome Philofo- 
phers, to be the only regulating principle of human condudt. 


Upon that fuppofition, it would neither be a fufficiently plain 
rule of conduct, nor would it raife the human character to that 
degree of perfedhion of which itis capable, nor would it yield 
fo much real happinefs as when it is joined with another ra- 
tional principle of aGion, to wit, a diftnterefted regard to duty. 


Firf, | apprehend the greater part of mankind can never at~ 
tain fuch extenfive views of human life, and fo correct a judg- 
‘ment of good and ill, as the right application of this principle 
requires. 


The authority of the poet before quoted is of weight in tus 
point. “ Pauci dignofcere*poffunt vera bona, remota erroris ne- 
“ bula”” The ignorance of the bulk of mankind concurs with 
the ftrength of their paffions to lead them into error in this moft 
important point. 


Every man, in his calm moments, withes to know what is beft 
or him on the whole, and to, do it.’ But the difficulty of dif 
covering it clearly, amidft fuch variety of opinions and the im- 
portunity of prefent defires; tempt men to give over the fearch, 
and to yield to the prefent inclination. 


Thougk: 
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Though Philofophers and moralifts have taken much laudable 


pains to correct the errors of mankind in this great point, 
inftructions are known to few; they have little influence upon 
the greater part of thofe to whom they are known, rard~feme- 
times little even upon the Philofopher hinfelf. 


Speculative difcoveries gradually {fpread from the knowing to 
the ignorant, and diffufe themfelves over all, fo that, with re- 
gard to them, the world, it may be hoped, will ftill be growing 
wifer. But the errors of men, with regard to what is truly good 
or ill, after being difcovered and refuted in every age, are ftill 
prevalent. 


Men ftand in need of a, fharper monitor to their duty than a 
dubious view of diftant good. There is reafon to believe, that a 
prefent fenfe of duty has, m many cates, a ftronger influence 
than the apprehenfion of diftant good would have of itfclf. 
And it cannot be doubted, that a fenfe of guilt and demerit is a 
more pungent reprover than the bare apprehenfion of having 
miftaken our true intereft. 


The brave foldier, in expofing hnnfelf to danger and death, 
is animated, not by a cold computation of the good and the ill, 
but by a noble and elevated fenfe of military duty. 


A Philofopher thews, by a copious and juft induction, what is 
our real good and what our ill. , But this kind of ealoiien is 
not eafily apprehended by. the ‘bulk of men. It has too little 
force®apon their minds to refift the fophiftry of the paflions. 
They are apt to think, that if uch rules be good in the general, 
they may admit of particular exceptions, and that what is good 
for the greater part, may, to fome perfons, on account of parti- 
cular circumftances, be ill. ” 


Thus, I apprehend, that, , rf we had no plainer rule to direct 
our 
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our conduct in life than a regard to our greateft good, the great- CMAP. IV. 
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-ftpart of mankind would be fatally mifled, even by ignurance 
of the road to it. 


Secondly, Though a fteady purfuit of our own real good may, 
in an enlightened mind, produce a kind of virtue which is en- 
titled to fome degree of approbation, yet it can never produce 
the nobleft kind of virtue, which claims our higheft love and 
efteem. 


We account him a wife man who is wife for himfelf; and, if 
he profecutes this end through dithculties and temptations that 
lie in his way, his character 1s far fuperior to that of the man 
who, having the fame end in view, is continually ftarting out of 
the road to it, from an attachment to his appetites and paflions, 
and doing every day what he Knows he fhall heartily repent. 


Yet, after all, this wife man, whofe thoughts and cares are all 
centered ultimately in himfelf, who mdulges even his focial af 
fections only with a view to his own good, is not the han whony 
we cordially love and efteem. 


Like a cunning merchant, he carries his goods to the bett 
market, and watches every opportunity of putting them offi. to 
the beft account. He does well and wifely. But it is for him- 
felf. We owe him nothing upon this account. Even when he 
does good to others, he means only to ferve himfelf; and there- 
fore has no juft claim to their ‘gratitude or affection. 


This furely, if it be virtue, is not the nobleft kind, but a low 
and mercenary {pecies of it. It can neither give a noble eleva- 


tion tothe mind that poflefies i it, nor attract the efteem and. 


love of others. 


Our cordial ove and efteem ‘is due only to the man whofe 
foul 
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CHAP. IV. foul is not contracted within itfelf, but embraces a more exten- 
five object: who loves virtue, not fer her dowry only, but. or, 
her own fake: whofe benevolence 1s not felfith, but generous 
and difinterefted : who, forgetful of himielf, has the commzomrpegd _ 
at heart, not as the means only, but as the end: who abhors 
what is bafe, though he were to be a gainer by it, and loves that 
which is right, although he fhould (uffer by tt. 


Such a man we efteem the perfect man, compared with whom, 
he who has no other aim but good to himfelf, is a mean and 
def{pi¢able character. 


Difinterefted goodnefs and rectitude, is the glory of the Di- 
vine Nature, without which he might be an object of fear or 
hope, but not of true devotion. And it is the image of this 
divine attribute in the human character, that is the glory of 
man. 


To ferve Gop and be weful to mankind, without any concern 
about our own good and happinefs, is, I believe, beyond the pitch 
of human nature. But to ferve Gop and be ufeful to men, 
merely to obtain good to ourfelves, or to avoid ill, is fervility, 
and not that liberal fervice which true devotion and real vir- 
tue sequire. 


Thirdly, Though one might be apt to think, that he has the 
beft chance for happinefs, who has no other end of his delibe- 
rate actions but his owa good 5- yet a little confideration may 
fatisfy us of the contrary. 


A concern for our own good.is not a principle that, of itfelf, 
gives any enjoyment. On the contrary, it is apt to fill the mind 
with fear, and care, and anxiety. And thefe concomitants of 
this principle, often give pain and uneafinefs, that overbalance 
the good they have in view. 

We 
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We may here compare, in point of prefent happinefs, two ima- CHAT. Iv. 


‘gimary characters; the firft,of the man who has no other ulti- 
mate end of his deliberate actions but his own good ; and who 
has uu .cgard to virtue or duty, but as the means to that end. 
The fecond character 1s that of the man who is not indifferent 
with regard to his own good, but has another ultimate end per- 
fedily confiftent with it, to wit. a difinterefted love of virtue, tor 
its awn fake, or a regard to duty as an cnd. 


Comparing thefe two characters in point of happinets, that we 
may give all poflible advantage to the felfifh principle, we thall 
fuppofe the man who ts actuated folely by it, to be to far enlight- 
ened as to fee it his intereft to live foberly, righteonfly, and god- 
ly in the world, and that he follows the fame courfe of condud 
from the motive of his own good only, which the other does, 
in a great meafure, or in fome meafure, from a fenfe of duty 
and rectitude. 


We put the cafe fp as that the difference between thefe two 
perfons may be, not in what they do, but in the motive from 
which they do it: and, I think, there can be no doubt that he 
who acts from the nobleft and mott generous motive, will have 
moft happinefs in his conduct. 


The one labours only for hire, without any love to the work. 
The other‘loves the work, and thinks it the nobleft ahd moft 
honourable he can be employed in. To the firft, the mortifica- 
tion and felf-denial which the courfe of virtue requires, is a 
grievous tafk, which he fubmits to only through neceffity, To 
the other it is victory and triumph, in the moft honourable 
warfare. 


It ought farther to be confidered, That although wife men 
have concluded that virtue is the only road to happinefs, this 
Fr conclution 
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CHAP. IV. conclufion is founded chiefly upon the natural refpect men have 
for virtue, and the good or happinefs that is intrinfic to it-and. 
arifes from the love of it. If we fuppofe a man, as we now do, 
altogether deftitute of this principle, who confidered virtue only. 
as the means to another end, there is no reafon to think that 
he would ever take it to be the road to happinefs, but would 
wander for ever feeking this object, where it is not to be found, 


The road of duty is fo plain, that the man who feeks it, with 
an upright heart, cannot greatly err from it. But the road to 
happinefs, if that be fuppofed the only end our nature leads us 
to purfue, would be found dark and intricate, full of {nares and 
dangers, and therefore not to be trodden without fear, and care, 
and perplexity. 


The happy man therefore, is nut he whofe happinefs 1s his 
only carc, but he who, with perfect refgnation, leaves the care 
of his bappinefs to hnn who made him, while he purfues with 
ardor the road of his duty. 


Thisegives an elevation to his mind, which is real happinefs. 
Inftead of care, and fear, and anxiety, and diappomtment, it 
brings joy and triumph. It gives a rclifh to every good we en- 
jow and brings good*out of evil. 


And as no man can be indifferent about his happinefs, the 
good man has the confolation to know, that he confults his hap- 
pines moft effectually, when, without any painful anxiety about 
future events, he does his duty. 


Thus, I think, it appears, That although a regard to our good 
upon the whole, be a rational principle in man, yet, if it be fup- 
poled the only regulating principle of our condud, it would be 
€ more uncertain ‘rule, it would give far lefs perfection to the 

human 
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human character, and far lefs happinefs, than when joined with CHAP. V. 
another rational principle, to wit, a regard to duty. 


C H A P. V. 
i «Of the Notion of Duty, ReGitude, moral Obligation. 


Berne endowed with the animal principles of action on. 

ly, may be capable of being trained to certain purpoles 
by difcipline, as we fee many brute-animals are, but would be 
altogether incapable of being governed by law. 


The fubje& of law muft have the conception of a general rule 
of conduct, which, without fame degree of reafon, he cannot 
have. He mutt likewife have a fufficient inducement to obey 
the law, eve when his ftrongeft animal defires draw him the 
contrary way. 

This inducement may be a fenfe of intereft, or a fenfe,of duty, 
or both concurring. 


Thefe are the only principles I am able to conceive, Which 
can reafonably induce a man to regulate all his actions accord- 
ing to a certain general rule or law. They may therefore be 
juttly called the rational principles of action, fince they can have: 
no plaice but m a being endowed with reafon, and fince it is by 
them only, that man is capable either of political or of moral 


governmen t. 


Without them human life would be like a fhip at fea without 
hands, left to be carried by winds and tides as they happen. It 
belongs to the rational part of our nature’ to intend a certain 
port, as the end of the voyage of life; to take the advantage of 
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winds and tides when they are favourable, and to bear up a- 
gaint them when they are unfavourable. 


A fenfe of intereft may induce us to do this, when a fnitable 
reward is fet before us. But there is a nobler principle in the 
conftitution of man, which, in many cafes, gives a clearer and 
more certain rule of conduct, than a regard mercly to mtereft 
would give, and a principle, without which man would not.be a 
inoral agent. 


A man is prudent when he confults his real intereft, but he 
cannot be virtuous, if he-has no regard tu duty. 


I proceed now to confider this regard to duty as a rational 
principle of a¢tion m man, and as that principle alouc by which 
he is capable cither of virtuc of vice. 


I fhall firft offer fome obfervations with regard to the general 
notion of duty, and its contrary, or of right and wrong in hu- 
iffn conduct, and then confider how we come to judge and 
determige certain things in human conduct to be -right, and 
others to be wrong. 


With regard to the notion or conception of duty, T take it te 
be too finple to admit of a logical definition. 


We can define it only by fynonymous words or phrafes, or by 
its properties and neceilary concoiitants, as when we fay that it 
is what we ought to do, what is fair and honeft, what is ap- 
provable, what every man profefles to be the rule of his con- 
duct, what all men praife, and what is in itfelf laudable, though 
no man fhould praife it. 


1 obferve, in the next place, That the notion of duty cannot 
be 
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be refolved into that of interéit, or what is moft for our happt- 
nels. 


Every man may be fatisfied of this who attends to his own 
conceptions, and the language of all mankind thews it. When T 
fay, this is my intereft, I mean one thing; when I fay, it is my 
duty, I mean another thing. And thongb the fame courte of 
action, when rightly underftood, may be both my duty and my 
itcreft, the conceptions are very different. Both are reafon- 
able inotives to action, but quite diftinct in their natute. 


[ prefuime it will be granted, that in every man of real worth, 
there 1s a principle of honour, a regard to what is honourable 
or dithonourable, very diftinet from a regard to his mtereft. It 
is folly in a man to difregard his integgft, but to do what is dil- 
honourable is. bafenefs. The firft may. move our pity, or, in 
fome cafes, our contempt, but the laff provokes our indignation. 


As thefe two principles are different in their nature, and not 
refolvable into one, fo the principle of honour is evidently {upe- 
rior in dignity to that of imteredt. 


No man would allow hin to be aman of honour, who fhould 
plead his imtereft to juflify what he acknowledged to be. dil- 


ry 


honourable ; but to facrifice intereft to honuur never cofts a 
bluth. 


Ir likewife will be allowed by every man of honour, that this 
principle is not to be refolved into a regard to our reputation 
among men,-otherwife the man of honour would nat deferve to 
be trufted in the dark. He would have no averfion to Ite, or 
cheat, or play the coward, when he had no dread of being dif 


covered. 


I take it for granted, therefore, that every man of real honour 
feels 
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CHAP. V. feels an abhorrence of certain actions, becaufe they are in them- 
felves bafe, and feels an obligation to certain other actions, be- 
caufe they are in themfelves what honour requires, and this, ‘in- 
dependently of any confideration of intereft or reputation. 


This is an immediate moral obligation, This principle of ho- 
nour, which is acknowledged by all men who pretend to cha- 
racer, is only another name for what we call a regard to duty, 
to rectitude, to propriety of condu@. It is a moral obligation 
which obliges a mag to do certain things becaufe they are right, 
and not to do other things becaute they are wrong. 


Afk the man of honour, why he thinks himfelf obliged to pay 
a debt of honour? The very queftion fhocks him. To fuppofe 
that he needs any other igducement to do it but the principle of 
honour, is to fuppofe that he has no honour, nu worth, and de- 
ferves no efteem. 


There is therefore a principle in man, which, when he a@: 
according to it, gives him a conicioufnefs of worth, and when 
he acts contrary to it, a fenfe of demerit. 


From .the varieties of education, of fafhion, of prejudices, 
and of habits, men may differ much in opinion with regard to the 
extent of this principle, and of what it commands and forbids ; 
but the notion of it, as far as it is carried, is the fame in all. 
It is that which gives a man real worth, and 3s the object of mo- 
ral approbation. 


Men of monk call it donour, and too often confine it to certain 
virtues that are thought moft effential to their rank. The vul- 
gar call it bonefty, probity, virtue, confcience” Philofophers have 
given it the names of the moral fenfe, the moral faculty, reGitude. 


The univerfality of this principle in men that are grown up 
to 
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to years of underftanding and reflection, is evident. The words 
that exprefs it, the names of the virtues which it commands, 
and of the vices which it forbids, the ought and onght not which 
exprefs its.dictates, make an eflential part of every language. 
The natural affections of refpect to worthy characters, of re- 
fentment of injuries, of gratitude for favours, of indignation 
againft the worthlefs, are parts of the human conftitution 
which {uppofe a fight and a wrong in conduct. Many tranfac- 
tions that are found neceflary in the rudeft focieties go upon 
the fame fuppofition. In all teftimony, in all romifes, and in all 
contracts, there is neceflarily implied a moral obligation on one 
party, and a truft in the other, grounded upon this obligation. 





The variety of opinions among men in points of morality, is. 


not greater, but, as l|-apprehend, muclyglefs than in {peculative 
points; and this variety is as cafily accounted for, from the 
common caufes of error, in the one cafe as in the other; fo that 
itis not more evident, that there 1s a real diftinétion between 
true and falle, in matters of fpeculation, than that there is a real 
diftinction between right and wrong in human conduct. 


Mr Hume’s authority, if there were any need of it, is of 
weight in this matter, becavfe he was not wont to go rafhly 
into vulgar opinions. 


“ Thofe, fays he, who have denied the reality of moral di- 
{tinctions, may be ranked among the difingenuous difputants 
(who really do not believe tlie opinions they defend, but engage 
in the controverfy, from affectation, from a {pirit of oppofition, 
or from a defire of fhewing wit and ingenuity fuperior to the reft 
of mankind):; nor is it conceivable, that any human creature 
could ever ferioufly belteve, that all characters and actions 
were alike entitled to the regard and affection of every one. 
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* Let a man’s infenfibility be ever fo great, he muff often be 
** touched 
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“ touched with the images of right and wrong ;: and fet his pre- 
“ judices be ever fo obftinate, he mutt obferve that others are fuf- 
i. ceptible of like impreflions. The only way, therefore, of con- 
“ vincing an antagonift of this kind 1s to leave him to himfelf. 
“ For, finding that nobody keeps up the controverfy with him, 
‘it is probable he will at laft, of himfelf, from mere wearinefs, 
“ come over to the fide of common fenfe and reafon.”’ 


~ 


What we call right and bonowrable in human conduct, was, by 
the ancients, called bonefum, si nare3 of which Turty fays, 
‘ Quod vere dicimus, etiamfi a nullo laudetur, natura effe lauda- 
bile.” 


All the ancient fects, except the Epicureans, diftinguifhed the 
honeflum from the utile, as we diftinguifh what is a man’s duty 
from what is his intereft. 


The word offcium, xabixo, extended both to the Aone/flum and 
the atile: So that every reafonable action, proceeding either 
from a fenfe of duty or a fenfe of intereft, was called offcinm. 


_ It is defined by Cicero to be, “ Id quod cur factum fit ratio 


** probabilis reddi poteft.”. We commonly render it by the 
word duty, but it is more extenfive ; for the word daty, in the 
Englifh language, I think, is commonly applied only to what 
the ancients called boncflum. Cicero, and Panarius before 
him, treating of ofhces, firft point out thofe that are grounded 
upon the Jonefum,and next thofe that, are grounded upon the xfile. 


The moft ancient philofophical fyftem concerning the princi- 
ples of action in the human mind, and, | think, the moft agree- 
able to nature, is that -which we find in fome fragments of the 
ancient Pythagoreans, and which is adopted by Prato, and ex- 
plained in fome of ‘his dialogues. 


According to this fyftem, there is a leading principle in the 
foul, 
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foul, which, ike the.fupreme power .in. a.cammonwealth, has cite. V 


_ authority and: right. to govern. . “Fhis. leading: principle. they 
called reafon, :: It.is that. which diftinguifhes, men, that are adult 
from brutes,’ idiots and, infatits. . The anferior principles, which 
are under: the authority of .the. leading. principle, are. our paf- 
fions and appetites, which we have in common witls the brutes. 


Cicero adopts this fyftem, and expreffes it well in few words. 
* Duplex enim eft vis apimorum atque. nature.. Una pars in 
‘* appetitu, pofitaeft, que hominem-huc et.illuc rapit, que eft 


¢ 


~ 


“endum fugiendumve fit. Ita fit ut ratio prafit appetitus ob- 
“ temperet.” 


This divifion of our ative principles, can hardly indeed .be ac- 
counted a difcovery of philofophy, becaufe it has.been common 
to the unlearned in all ages of the world, and feems to be dic- 
tated by: the common fenfe of mankind. 


What I would now obferve concerning .this common. divifion 
of our active powers, is, that the leading principle, which is 
called reafon, comprehends both a regard to what is right and 
honourable, and a regard to our happinefs upon the whole. 


Although thefe be really two diftin@ principles of action, it 


is very natural to comprehend them under one name, becaule. 
both are leading principles, both fuppofe the ufe of. reafon, and, 


when rightly underftood, both lead to the fame courfé of life, 
They are.like two fountains. whofe f{treams unite and,ron in the 
fame channel. 


When @ man, on one. eccafion, confults his real. happinef& in 
things not. inconfiftent with his duty, though 1n oppofition to 
the folicitation of appetite or paffion; and when, on another 
occafion, without any selithconfideration, he does what.is right 

G ¢g and 
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reafonably ; every man, approves ef; his, condud,. and | calls. it 
reafonable, or according to reafon. 


So that, when we fpeak of reafon as a principle of action in 
man, it includes a regard both to the fonefum and to the wuitle, 
Both are combined under one, name,; and accordingly the . dic- 
tates of bath,.in the Latin tongue; were combined under, the 
name officium, and in the Greek ander nataxon. 


If we examine the abitrad notion of duty, or moral obliga- 
tion, it appears to be neither any real quality of the action con- 
fidered by itfelf, nor of the agent confidered without refpect to 
the aciion, but a certainrelation between. the .one and the 
other. 


When we fay a man ought to do fuch a thing, the ought, 
which expréfies the moral obligation, ;has;a,refpe@, on the one 
hand, to the perfan who ought, and, on. the other, to rhe action 
which he ought to do. ‘Thofe two correlates are effential to 
every moral obligation ; take away cither, and it has no ex- 
iftence. So that, if we feek the place of moral obligation 
among the categories, & belongs ta the. category of relation, — 


‘There are many relations of things, of which we have the 
moft diftinG:oonception, without being, able to define them lo- 
gically. Equality. and propartion are-relations between guanti- 
ties, which every mian underftands, but no.man can define. | 


Moral obligation is a.relation.of its own kind,. which every 
marunderftandss. bats perliaps: too: fimple:to admit of logical 
deftaitions ‘hike abl -othecwelations,i at may: .be:ehenged.or anni- 
hitated by a change m ‘any. of the two. related: things, :.J wean 
the agent or the adtion. _ 

Pethaps 
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cumttancéd}’ both fi the adion andi the'agent, which ‘are ne- 
ceflary to conftirute moral obligation. * The univerfil agreement 
of men in thefe, fhews that they have’one and the fame notion 
of it. 


With regard to the action, it ‘muft be a voluntary action, or 
preftation of ‘the ‘perfor’ obliged, and ‘not of ‘another. There 
car be no moral obligation “upon” a’ mar 'td He fix feet high. 
‘Nor can I be under a moral obligation that another perfon 
fhould dé uch’ thir!’ His’adtiong mut be imputed to himfelf, 
and mine only t6"nie, either for praife or blame. 


I need hardly mention, that a perfon can be under a moral 
obligation, ‘only to things within the {phere of his natural 
power. 


As to the party obliged, it 1s evident, theré can be'no moral 
obligation apen an inanimate thing. To fpeak-of moral obliga- 
tion upon a ftone or 4'tree is ridiculous, becaufe it. contradicts 
every man’s notion of moral obligatron. 


The perfon obliged muft have wnderftanding and will, and 


fome degree of active power. He muft not only have the na-. 


tural faculty of ‘underftanding; beac the. means of knowing: his 
obligation, “An invincible. ignorance of. this deftroys all. moral 


obligation. “ 


The opinion of the agent in doing the action gives it its mo- 
ral denomitatior: ? Jf he does a materially good: ation, without 
any belief oF ‘its being. good; but.from fome other principle, it 
is-no Pood adibn-in Him! Ane if) he does.it, with the:belief of 
1t& ‘beiag- il, ; it is hi ‘in himé: 


"Pius, if a-manjfiould give to his neighbour a potion which 
Gga2 he 
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CHAP. V. he teally believes will poifon him, but which,:in theevene; proves 


falutary, and does much good ; in moral efimation, ‘he: is ‘a poi- 
foner, and not a benefactor. 


Thefe qualifications of the action and '6f the agent): in’ mos 
ral obligation; are felf-evideitt ;"and the ‘agreement of all“men 
in them fhows, that all men have the fame motion anda diftinet 
notion of moral obligation. 


CHA P VL 
Of the Senfe of Duty. 


TE are next to confidcr, how we learn to judge and deter- 
mine, that this is right, and chat is wrong. 


“The abftrad notion of moral good and ill would. be of no ufe 
to direét our life, if we had not the power of applying it te 
particular actions, and-determining: what .1s morally good, and 
what is morally il. 


Some Philofophers, with whom I agree, afcribe this.to an ori- 
ginal power or faculty in many: which they call the moral fenfe, 
the moral faculty, confctence. Others think, that our moral fenti- 
ments may be accounted: for:-without :{uppofing any original 
fenfe or faculty appropriated: to: that purpofe, and, go into yery 
different fyftems to:apcount. for. them. . 


I am not, at prefens, 'te-take, anypotice. of; hale, fyftems, be- 
baufe the opinion: firh. mentioned. feeras, optne,tpbe-the truth, 
to,wit, That, by an.original power of the mind, when -we come 
to years of underfunding and reflection, we net only have the 

“pis “notions. 
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notions,of night and),tong, in, conduc, but perceive certain CHAP. VI. 


thipgs to be sight, and:others, to be:wrang.. 


The name of the moral fenfe, thouglimore frequently given to 
copicience Gnce Lord Suargessury-and Dr Hurcnxzson wrote, 
is not news ‘The fenfus recti et boneftt,.is a phrafe not unfrequent 
among: the-ancjetts, neither is the jénfe of duty. among us. 


It has got this mame, of /ea/e, no doubt, from fome analogy 
-which it is conceived to bear to the external fepfes. And if we 
have juft notions ofthe office of the external fenfes, the analogy 
is very evident, and I fee no reafoh to take offence, as fome have 
done, at the name ot the moral fenfe. 


The offence taken at this name feems to be owing to this, 
That Philofophers have degraded the fenfes too much, and. de- 
prived them of the moit important part of their office. 


We are taught, that, by, the fenfes, we have, only certain ideas 
which we could not: have otberwife.,«: They: are- reprefented as 
powers by which we have:feniations and ideas, not as powers by 
which we judge. 


This notion of .the fenfes I take to be very dame, and ta’ con- 
tradi@ what ‘nature: atid :accurate. reflection. teach .concemning 
them. 


A man who has totally loft the fenfe of {eeing, may retain ve- 
ry diftin@ ‘notions of the various colours ; but he cannot judge 
of colours, beraule he has lott the fenfe by which alone he could: 
judge.” Byvemniy- ey ew A netionly: have the: ideas of a: fquare and 
a circle, buedUeperceive this: furface tobe a (quate, that.to be.a 
titclt. 


Spy my ear, dnot eallp hare the idea of founds, lqrid-and foft,, 


acute and grate, but! immediately perceive and judge this found. 


to. 
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CHAP. VI. to be loud, that to be foft, this-te be acute; that to’ bt rave! 
Two or more fynchronous founds ‘I perceiveto be codcordane; 
others to be difcordant. 


Thefe are judgments of the fenfes; They ttave always been 
called and accounted fuch, by thofe whofé minds are ot tinc- 
tured by philofophical theories. They are#the ‘immediate 
teftimony of nature by our fenfes 5 dnd: we are fo: conftituted by, 


nature, that we muft reeeive their teftimony, for né-dther reafon 
but becaufe it is given by:our fenfes. 


In vain do Sceptics endeavour to overturn this evidence by 
metaphyfical reafoning. : Though we fhonld not be able to an- 
fwer their arguments,::we believe our fenfes itill, and reft our 
moft important concerns upon their teftimony. 


If this be a juft notion of onr external.fenfes, as I conceive it 
is, our moral faculty may, i think, without impropriety, ‘be cal- 
led the maral fenfe 7 


In its dignity it is, without doubt, far fuperior to every other. 
power of the mind; but there is this analogy between it and 
the external fenfes;"That, as by theni-we have not only the ori- 
ginal conceptions of “the various qualities of bedies, but the ori- 
ginal judgments that this body has fach a quality, that fuch 
another; fo by our moral faculty, we have both the original 
conceptions of right and; wrong in conduct, of merit and demerit, 
ahd'the original judgments that ‘this condué js right, that is 
wrong; that this character has worth, that, demerit 


ithe seftimony: of: dhat bgotal facilty; like ‘that of the external 
fenies;. isthe teftieneny Finavurk, andl we haverthie fameé.reafon 

tir: ely: Uporr ite 
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firft principles from whieh we reafon, with regard to the mate- CHAP. VI 


rial world, and from.wbich all eur knowledge of it is deduced. 


The truths immediately teftified byour moral faculty, are the 
fir, principles of all. moral reafoning’,.from, which all our know- 
ledge of ovr duty, muft.be deduced. 


, By moral reafoning, I waderfiand all reafoning that is brought 
ta_ prove. that. fuch condud.is-right, and deferying of moral ap- 
probation, or that it is wrong, or that at is indifferent, and, in it- 
felf, neither morally good nor ill. 


I think, all, we can properly call moral judgments are redu- 
cible to one or other of thefe, as all human actions, confidered 
in a moral view, are,cither gaod, or bad, or indifferent. 


I know the term moral reafening is often ufed by good writers 
in a more extenfive fenfe ; but as the reafaning' I now {peak of is 


of a peculiar kind, diftin@ from all others, and therefore ought to 


have a diftin& name, I take the liberty to limit the name of 
moral reafoning to this tind, 


Let it be underftood therefore, that.in the reafoning I call, 


moral, the conclufion always is, That fomething in the condu& 
of moral agents is good: or-bad, in a greater or.a lef degree, 
or indifferent. 


All reafoning muft be -grounded. on firft principles, This 


holds in moral reafoning, asin all other kinds’: There mutt 
therefore be in morals, as in.all other {ciences, firft or felf-evi- 
dent .pringiples, on: which all: moral -reafoning is grounded, and 
on which it: ulnimately setts, From. fuch {clf-evident principles, 
conclafions may be drawn fynthetically with regard to the mo. 
ral condudt of ‘life ; 3 and particwlar | duties or virtues may be 


traded: back :to tach, pkinciplex, ‘analytically...But, witheut fuch- 
principles. 
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CHAD. VL principles, we can no more eftablith any. conclufion in morals, 


than we, can build a-caftle in the air, without’any foundation. 
An example or two wiliferve to iJlultrate this. 


It is a firft principle in morals, That we ought not to do to 
another, what we fhould think :-wrong to he done to.us;im like 
circumftances.. If:a’ man ‘is.:noticapable of. perceiving: this in 
his cool moments, when he «reflects: {erjoufly, helis:not a moral 
agent, nor is he capable of being convinced of it by.reafon- 
ing. 


From what topic can yon reafonwith fuch a aman? You may 
poflibly convince hin’ by reaforiing that it is his interéft to ob- 
ferve this rule ; but this is not to convince -him that it is his du- 
ty. To rcafon about juftice with a man who fees nothing to be 
juft of anjait 5 or ‘about benévolence with'a’ man who fees no- 
thing ‘in benévoleh¢e preferable to malice, is like reafoning with 
a-blind man ‘about éolour; or with a deaf man about found. 


It is a queftion in morals that admits of rcafoning, Whether, 
by the law of nature, a man, ought to have only one wife? 


‘We réafon upon’ this “queftion; by balancing” the advantages 
and difadvantages“' to the fatnily, and to fociety in gencral, that 
are naturally conféquéent both upon monogamy and polygamy. 
And if it can be’ fhewa'that the’ advantages | are greatly upon the 
fille of monogamy, We think the point is determined. 


But, if a man does not perceive that he ought to regard the 
rood: OF fociety, and the’ good ‘of. his wife’and children, the rea- 
foning” can have no: ‘effect tipon ‘bith, ‘becaufe he: denies the firt 
principle upon whith i ‘Ht is ‘pitéunded:) | 

Suppole again, that we'rebfon for tondgainy from the inten- 


tion 
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tion of nature, difcovered by the proportion of males and of fes CHAP. VI 
males that are born; a proportion which correfponds perfectly 

with monogamy, but by no means with polygamy. This argu- 
ment.can have no weight with a @an who does not perceive 

that he ought to have a regard to the tatention of nature. 


Thus we fhall find that all moral reafonings reft upon one or 
ynore firft principles of morals, whofe truth is immediately per- 
—— without reafoniag, by all men come to years of under- 

_ Kanding, 


And this indeed is common to every branch of human know- 
ledge that deferves the name of fcience. There muit be farft 
principles proper to that fcience, by which the whole fuper- 
ftructure is fupported. 


The firft principles of all the fciences, muft be the immediate 
diGates of our natural faculties; nor is it poflible that we fhould 
have any other evidence of their truth. And.in different {ci- 
ences the faculties which dictate their firft principles are very 
different. 


Thus, in aftronomy and in optics, in which fuch wonder- 
ful difcoveries have been made, that the unlearned can hardly 
believe them to be within the reach of human capacity, the 
firft principles are phenomena attefted folely by that little or- 
gan, the human eye. If we difbelieve its report, the whole of 
thofe two noble fabrics of {cience, falls to pieces like the vi- 
fions of the night. 


The principles of mufic all depend upon the teftimony of the 
ear. The principles of natural philofophy, upon the facts at- 
tefted by the fenfes. The principles of mathematics, upon the 
neceflary relations of quantities confidered abftra@ly, fuch as, 
That equal quantities added to equal quantities make equal 

. {ums, 
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CHAP. 41 fuims, and the like; which neceflary relations are’ immediately 


perceived by the underftanding. 


The fcience of politics borrows its primciples from what we 
know by experience of the character and conduct of man. We 
confider not what he ought to be, but what he is, and thence 
conclude what part he will act in different fitnations and eir- 
cumftances. From fuch principles we reafon. concerning the 
caufes and effeéts of different forms of gavernment, laws,, cut; 
toms, and manners. If man were either a more perfect ora, 
more imperfect, a better or a worfe creature than he is, politics 
would be a different fcience from what it is, 


The firft principles of morals are the immediate diétates of 
the moral faculty. They fhew us, not what man is, but what 
he ought to be., Whatever is immediately perceived to be juft, 
hone(t, and honourable, in human conduct, carries moral obli- 
gation along with it, and the contrary carries demerit and blame ; 
and, from thofe moral obligations that are immediately per. 
ceived, all other moral obligations muft be deduced by rcafon- 


Ing. 


He that will judge of the colour of an object, mut confult his 
eyes, in a good light, when there is no medium or contiguous 
objects that may give it a a falfe tinge. But in vain will he con- 
{ult every other faculty in this matter. 


In like manner, he that. will ‘judge of the firft principles of 
morals, muft confult his confcience, or. moral faculty, when he 
is calm and difpaflionate, unbiafled ‘by intereft, affection, or 


fathion. 


As we rely upon the clear and diftin& teftimony of our eyes, 
concerning the colours and figures of. the bodies about us, we 


have the fame reafon to rely with fecurity upon the clear and 
unbiafled 
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unbiaffed’ teftimony of our confcience, with regtrd to what we CHAP. VL 
ought and ought not to do. In many cafes, moral worth and 

demerit are difcerned no lefs clearly by the laft of thofe natural 

faculties, than figure and colour by the firft. 


The faculties which nature hath given us, are the cnly en- 
gines we can ufe to find out the truth, Wecannot indeed prove 
hat thofe facultics are not falldcious, unlefs Gop fhould give 
Saee faculties to fit'ui judgment upon the old. But we are 

--H6rn under a neceflity of trufting them. 


Every man in his fenfes believes his eyes, his ears, and his 
other fenfes. He believes his confcioufnefs with refpec to his 
own thoughts and purpofes, his memory, with regard to what is 
paft, his underftanding, with regard to abftraét relations of 
things, and his tafte, with regard to what is elegant and beau- 
tiful. And he has the fame reafon, and, indeed, is under the 
fame neceflity of believing the clear and unbiaffed di@ates of 
his confcience, with regard to what is honourable and what is 
bafe. 


The fum of what has been faid in this chapter is, That, by an 
original power of the mind, which we call confcience, or the mo- 
ral faculty, we have the conceptions of right and wrong in hu- 
man conduét, of merit and demerit, of duty and moral obliga- 
tion, and our other moral conceptions; and that, by the fame 
faculty, we perceive fome things in human conduct to be right, 
and others to be wrong; that the firft principles of morals are 
the dictates of this faculty ; and that we have the fame reafon 
to rely upon thofe dictates, as upon the determinations of our 
fenfes, or of our other natural faculties. 
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C H A P. VE. 
Of moral Approbation and Difapprobation. 


UR moral judgments are not like thofe we form in {fpecu- 

lative matters, dry and unaffecting, but, from their “na 
ture, are neceflarily accompanied with affections and feelings ssh 
which we are now to confider. 


It was before obferved, that every human action, confidered 
in a moral view, appears to us good, or bad, or indifferent. When 
we judge the action to be indifferent, neither good nor bad, 
though this be a moral judgment, it produces no affection nor 
feeling, any more than our judgments in fpeculative matters. 


But we.approye of good ations, and difapprove of bad; and 
this approbation and difapprobation, when we analyfe i It, appears 
to include, not only a moral judgment of the aétion, but fome 
affection, edn or unfavourable, towards the agent, and 
dome feeling | in ourfelves. 


Nothing | is more evident than this, That moral worth, even in 
a ftranger, with whom we have not the leaft connection, never 
fails to produce fome degree of efteem mixed with good will. 


The efteem which we have for .a ‘man on account of his mo- 
ral worth, is different from that which is grounded upon. his in- 
tellectual. accomplifhments, . his birth, fortune, and connection 
with us. 


Moral worth, whep, it is not fet off by eminent abilities, and 
external advantages, 1S like a diamond in the mine, which is 
rough 
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rough and unpolifhed, and perhaps crufted over with fome bifer CHAP. VU. 


inaterial that takes away its luftre. 


But, when it is attended with thefe advantages, it is like a 
diamond cut, polifhed, and fet. Then its luftre attracts every 
eye. Yet thefe things which add fo.much to its appearance, 
add but little to its real value. 


We muft farther obferve, that efteem and benevolent regard, 
ot’ only accompany real stortl by the conftitution of our na- 
rure, but are perceived to be really and properly due to it; and 
that, on the contrary, unworthy conduct really merits diflike 


and indi enation. 


There is no judgment of ‘the heart of tian’ more clear, or 
more irrefiftible, than this, That efteem and: regard are really. 
due to good condu@, and ‘the contrary to bafe and unworthy 
conduct, Nor can we conceive a greater depravity in the heart 
of man, than it would be to fee and acknowledge worth without 
feeling any refpeét to it; or to fee and acknowledge the highett. 
worthlef{nefs without any degree of diffike and indignation. 


The efteem that is due to worthy conduét, is not leffened: 


when a man is confcious of it m himfelf. Nor can he help ha- 
ving fome efteem for himfelf, when he is confciou’ of thofe 


qualities for which he moft highly eftecms others, 


Self-efteem, grounded upon external advantages, or the gifts 
of fortune, is pride. When it is grounded upon a vain conceit 
of inward worth which we do not poffefs, it is arrogance and 
{elf-deceit. But when a man, without thinking of himfelf more 
highly than he ought to think, is confcious of that integrity 
of heart, and uprightnefs of conduct, which he moft highly 
efteems in others, and values himfelf duly upon this account ; 
this perhaps may be called the pride of virtue, but ‘it is not 4 

vicious 
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CHAP. VIL vicious pride. Jt is a noble and magnanimous difpofition, with- 
out which there can be no fteady virtue. 


A man who has a character with himfelf, which he values, 
will difdain to a@ ina manner unworthy of it. The language 
of his heart will be like that of Jon, “ My righteou{nefs 1 hold 
“ fait, and will not let it go 3 my heart fhall not reproach me 
© while I live.” 


A good man owes much tu his character with the world, ant— 
will be concerned to vindicate it from unjuft imputations. But 
he owes much more to his character with himielf. For if his 
heart condemns him not, he has confidence towards Gop; and 
he can more eafily bear the lath of tongues than the reproach 
of his own mind. 


The fenfe of honour, fo much fpoken of, and fo often mifap- 
plied, 1s nothing elfe, when rightly underftood, but the difdain 
which a man of worth feels to do a difhonourable action, though 
it fhould never be known nor fufpected. 


A good man will have a much greater abhorrence againit do- 
ing a bad action, than even againft having it unjuftly imputed 
to him. The laft may give a wound to his reputation, but the 
firft gives a wound to his confcience, which 1s more difficult to 
heal, and more painful to endure. 


Let us, on the other hand, confider how we are affected by 
difapprobation, either of the conduct of others, or of our own. 


Every thing we difapprove’in the condudt of a man leffens 
him in our efteem. There are indeed brilliant faults, which, 
having a mixture of good and ill in them, may have a very dif- 
ferent afpect, according to the fide on which we view them. 

In 
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In fuch faults of our friends, and much more of -ourfelves, CHAP. VIL 
Negeri Freeney? 


we are difpofed to view them on the beft fide, and on the con- 
trary fide in thofe to whom we are ill affeted. 


This partiality, in taking things by the ' * or by the worft 
handle, is the chief caufe of wrong ju ne with regard to 
the character of others, and of felf-deceit with regard to our 
own. 





Aut When we takedfiplex a@ions to pieces, and view every 
part by itielf, ill condud of every kind leflens: our eiteem of a 
nan, as much as good conduct increafes it. It is apt to turn 
love into indifference, indifference into contempt, and contempt 


into averfion and abhorrence. 


When a man is con{cious of immoral condudt in himfelf, it 
Icffens his felf-efteem. It depreffes and humbles his fpirit, and 
makes his countenance to fall. He could even punith himfelf 
for his mifbehaviour, if that could wipe out the ftain. ‘There 
is a fenfe of difhonour and worthleffnefs arifing from guilt, as 
well as a fenfe of honour and worth arifing from worthy con- 
duct. And this is the cafe, cven if a man could conceal his 
mult from all the world. 


We are next to confider the agreeable or uneafy feelings, in 
the breaft of the fpectator or judge, which naturally accompany 
moral approbation and difapprobation. 


There is no affection that 1s not accompanied with fome 
apreeable or uneafy emotion. It has often been obfgrved, that 
all the benevolent affections give pleafure, and the contrary ones 
pain, in one degree or another, 


When we contemplate a noble character, though but in an- 
cient hiftory, or even in fiction; like a beautiful object, it gives 


a 
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cHAP. VUL g lively ard pleafant emotion to the f{pirits. It warms the heart, 
and invigorates the whole frame. Like the beams of the Yun, 
#t enlivens the face of nature, and diffules ‘heat and light all 
around, 


We feel a fympathy with every noble and worthy character 
that is reprefented to us. We rejoice m-his proiperity, we are 
afflicted in his diftrefs: We even catch fome {parks of that cer 
leftial fire that apimated his conduct, angafeel the glow of: he 
virtue and magmanimity. oe 





This fympathy is the neceflary effect of our judgment of his 
conduct, and of the approbation and efteem due to it; for real 
fympathy is always the effect of fome benevolent affection, fuch 
as eftccm, love, pity or humanity. 


When the perfon whom we approve 1s connected with us by 
acquaintance, friendifhip or blood, the pleafure we derive from 
his conduct is greatly increafed. We claim fome property in 
his worth, and are apt to value ourfelves on account of it. This 
fhews a ftronger degree of fympathy, which gathers ftrength 
from every focial tie. 


But the higheft pleafure of all is, when we are confcious of 
good conduct in ourfelves. This, in facred {fcripture, is called 
the tefimony of a good confcietce ; and it is reprefented, not only in 
the facred writings, but in the writings of ali moralifts, of eve- 
ry age and fect, as the pureft, the moft noble and valuable of 
ail human enjoyments. 


Surely, were we to place the chief happinefs of this life (a 
‘thing that bas been fo much fought after) in any one kind of 
enjoyment, that which .arifes from the conf{cioufnefs of integri- 
ty, and a uniform endeavour to act the bet part in our ftation, 
would moft juftly claim the preference torall other enjoyments the 

human 
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boman mind is ¢apable of, on account of its dignity, the in. CPAP. VII. 
tenfenefs of the happinefs it affords, its dtabiliry and duration, 

its being in aur power, and ats being proof againit all accidents 

of time and fortune. 


On the other hand, the view of a vicious character, like that 
of an ugly and deformed lobject, is“difagreeable. It gives dif- 
guft and abhorrence. 


{F tite unworthy perfon be nearly connected with us, we have 
a very painful fympathy indeed. We bluth even for the fmal- 
ler faults of thofe we are connected with, and feel ourfelves, as 
it were, difhonoured by their ill conduct. 


But, when there is a high degree of depravity in any perfor 
connected with us, we are deeply humbled and depreffed by it. 
The fympathetic feeling has fome refemblance to that of guilt, 
though it be free from all guilt. We are afhamed to fee our ac- 
quaintance ; we would, if poflible, difclaim all connection with 
the guilty perfon. We with to tear him from our hearts, and 
to blot him out of our remembrance. 


Time, however, alleviates thofe fympathetic forrows which 
arife from bad ‘behaviour in our friends and connections, if we 
are con{cious that we had no fhare in theif guilt. 


The wifdom of Gop, in the conftitution of our nature, hath 
intended, that this fympathene diftrefs fhould intereft us the 
more deeply in the good behaviour, as well as im the good for- 
tune of our friends; and that thereby friendthip, relation and 
every focial tie, fhould be aiding to virtue and unfavourable to 


VICE. 


How common is it, even in vicious parents, to be deeply af- 
flided when their children go:into.thefe courfes.in which per- 
Ii haps 
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CHAP. VII. haps they: have gone ‘before:them, ‘and, by their example, fhewa- 


them the way. 


If bad conduct in thofe.in-whom we are:interafted, be tinealy 
and painful, it is fo much merewher we.are: con{cious of it in 
ourfclves. This uneafy feeling has a'nathe in.all languages. We 
call it remorfe. 


Tt has been deferibed ina fach frightful, colours by writers. f- 


‘cred‘and profane, by writers of.évery age and of. every’ perfitie 


fion, even by Epicureans, that 1 will not attempt the defcription. 
of it. 


It is On account of ‘the’ -uneafinefs:'pf this: feeling, that bad 
men take fo much pains to get rid of it, and to hide, even from 


‘their own eyes, ad much-as poffible,:the pravity of their con- 


dua Flencé. arife ‘all the atts of felf-deceit, by which men 
varnifh ‘their crimes, or ‘endeavour '.to' wath out ‘the ftain of 
fuitt. Hence the Various. methods 6f expiation which fupertti- 
tion has in¥énted, to folate thé-confcience of the criminal, and 
give fome cooling to his parched breaft. Hence alfo arife, very 
often, the efforts Gf men’ of bad hearts to excel in fome amiable 


‘quality, Which inky be'a kitid of coudterpoife to their-vices, hoth. 
‘in’ thé opihion of others and in‘their own?) 


For no man can bear the thought of being abfolutely deftiture 
of ‘all worth. The confciouffiefs of this would make him detett 
‘plalsele, hate the'light of the fer, and ‘fly, if poeflible, out of .ex- 


“‘Htende. 


‘I have now endeavoured to ' délineate® the: natural operations. 
f that principle of action in inan, which we call the moral_fenfe, 
a “idré 7 ; bi spa 8 We kttow! nothing: 6£:our natural 
‘erties! te 2 ations wWithid use! Of theiz operations 
ae ae ‘Confiows}> and wer Ke; thei figns : of 


their 
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their opeéiutions vin ithe‘ nvinds of: voted. Of-this faculty che esti die 


operations appear to be, the judging ultimately of what.is right, 
what’ is ‘wrong, and what is: indifferent in the condué of moral 
wgetits 5 3; the:dpprobation of: good.condud: and difapprobation of 
‘bad in confequence ‘of that judgment, and the agreeable emo- 
tions which attend obedience; and. difagreeable which. attend 
difobedience to its dictates, 


The Supreme: Bang,’ who bas piven us eyes to dilfcern what 
Any be ufeful and: uwhat burtful:.to opr natural life, hath alfo 
given us this light within:té dire our moral conduct. | 


Moral condué is the bufinefs of every man; and therefore 
the knowledge of. ir onght:to be..within the reach of all. 


Ericurus reafoned acutely.and juftly to fhew, that a regard 
to our prefent happinefs fhould induce us to the practice of tem- 
perance, juftice and humanity, But the bulk of mankind can- 
not..follow long: trains of reafpning. . The.-loud. voice of, the 
paffions drowns the calm and fill,voice of reafoning. 


Confcience commands and forbids with more authority, and 
an the maft common and moft important points. of condud, 
without the labour of reafoning. Its voice. is heard by every 
man, and cannot be difregarded with impunity. 


‘The fenfe of guilt makes a man at ,variance with himfelf. 
He fees that, he is what he ought not to be. He has fallen 
from the dignity of his nature, and has fold his real worth. for 
a thing of no value. He is confcious of demerit, and cannot 
avoid the dread. of. meeting with its;reward. | 


On the other hand,, he. who pays a facred regard tq the dic- 
tates of his'con{cience, cannot fail of a prefent: reward,,: and a 
reward proportioned to the exertion, required. jm. doing his d ay 
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The man who; in oppofition:to ftrong rémptation, 5: y aoble 
effort, maintains his integrity, is the happiett manon earth. The 
more fevere his conflict. has been, the greater is his triamph. 
The con{cioufnef. of inward worth gives ftrength to his heart, 
and makes his countenance to fhine. Tempefts may beat and 
floods roar, but he ftands firm as a rock in the joy of a good. 
conicience, and confidence of divine approbation. 


To this I fhall only add, what every man’s confcience~dic~ 
tates, That he who does his duty, from the conviction that it 
right and honourable, and what he ought to do, acts from a 
nobler principle, and with. more inward fatisfaction, than he 
who is bribed to doit, merely-from the confideration of a reward. 
prefent or iuiure. 


GC H A P., VItl. 
Obfervations concerning Confcience. 


SHALL now conclude this Eflay. with fome obfervations con~ 
. cerning this power of the mind which we call confcience, by 
which its nature may be better underftood. 


The firf is, That, like all our other powers, it comes to ma- 
turity by infenfible degrees, and may be much aided in its 
ftrength and. vigour by proper.culture. 


All the human faculties have their infancy and their ftate of 
maturity. 


The faculties;whichywe have in common with the brutes ape. 
pearfirft, and have the quickeft growth. In the firft period of 
life, ‘children: are: net Capable. of -diftinguifhing. right from 

wrong 
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wrong in human condudt ;. neither are they capable of abftract CHARVIID 


reafonmg in. matters of {cience.. Their judgment. of moral 
conduct, as well as.thery judgment.of: truth, advances by inten. 
fible degrees, like the corn and the grafs. 


In vegetables, tirft the blade or the leaf appears, then the 
flower, and laft of alithe fruit, the nobleft produCtion of the 
three, and that for which the others were produced. Thefe 
fucceed one another in a regular order. They require moifhire 
ahd heat and air and fhelter to bring them to maturity, and 
may be much naproved by culture. According to the variations 
of foil, feafon and culture, fome plants are brought to much 
greater perfection than others of the fame fpecies.’ But no va« 
riation of culture or feafon or foil can make grapes grow fram. 
thorns, or figs from thiltles. 


We may obferve a fimilar progrefs in the faculties of the 
mind: For there is a wonderful analogy among ‘all. the works. 
of Gop, from the leaft even to the greatett. : 


The faculties of man unfold themfelves in a certain order, 
appointed by the great Creator. In their gradual progrefs, they 
may be greatly aflifted or retarded, improved or corrupted, by 
education, inftruction, example, exercife, and by the fociety and 
converfation of men, whichg like foil and culture in plants, may 
produce great changes to the better or to the worfe. 


But thefe means can never’ produce any new faculties, nor’ 
any other than were originally planted in the mind by the Au- 


thor of nature. And what is common to the whole {pecie§ “in. 


all the varieties of inftruction- and.education, of improvement: 
and degeneracy, is the work of Gop, and not the operation of 
fecond caufes. 


Such.we may: juftly account confcience, or the facultyinf dis 
ftinguifhing 
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CHAP.VILL. ftingnifhing right condudt from wrong ; fatce it appeats, and in 
all nations and ages, has appeared, in ‘men that:are'come to ma- 
turity. 


‘The feeds, as it were, of moral difcernment are planted in the 
mind by him that made us. They grow up in their proper fea- 
fon, and are at firft tender and. ‘delicate; ‘and eafily warped. 
Their proprefs depends very thuch upon their: being duly culti- 
wated and :properly-‘exerciteds:: 


Jt is fo with the power of reafoning, which all acknowledge 
to be onc of the moft eminent natural faculties of man. It ap- 
pears not in infancy. It {prings up, by infenfible degrees, as we 
grow to maturity, But its ftrength and ‘vigour depend fo much 
upon its being duly cultivated and-exercifed, that we fee many 
individuals, uay wany nations; in which it is hardly to be per- 
-ceived, 


Our. intellectual‘ difcernment.is not fo ftrong and vigorous by 
nature, as to fecure us' from errors in fpecufation. :: On the con- 
trary, we fee a great partof mankind, in every age, funk in 
‘gros ignorance cf things that are obvious to the more enlight- 

ened, and: fertered by. “errors -and,.falfe notions, which the hu- 
‘man ee any impeoved, eafily throws anil 

‘Tt would be extremely abfurd, from the errors -— ignorance 
Gf mankind, to. canclade that these is no fuch thing as truth ; or 
thae nian‘ has: note tatural factity-of ‘difcerning.it, and diftin- 
‘guithing it fromexrox, 





In like manner,.our moral difcernment of what we ought, and 
what we ought not: to do,.is not fo ftrong and vigorous by na- 
urdrey ato focupe stefromi very grofs:miftakes with regard to oug 
uy 

‘In 
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Io matters.ofF :comdact, aso wellnad: In: mateens.of fpeculation, CHAP.Vi. 


we are.hable: ta: He :mulled by prejudices of-education, or by 
wrong inftruction. But, in matters of condud, we are alfo very 
liable to have opr judgment warped by our appetites and paffions, 
by fafhion, and-by the: contagiomof.exil example... 


_ We muff not therefore think, becaufe man has, the natural 
power of difverning .what 1s wight and what is wrong,,that, he 
has no need of inftruction ; that this power has no need of culti- 
vation and improvement ; that he may fafely rely upon the fug- 


geftions ef his:mind, or ypea opinions. he bas got, he knows. not 
how, 


What fhould we think of aman whe,: becaufe he has by na- 
ture the power of ‘moving all:his. limbs, fhould therefore con- 
clude that he needs not be taught to dance, or to fence, ta ride, 
orto fwim® All thefe exercifes are performed by that power 
of moving our limbs, which we have by nature; but they will 
be performed very awkwardly: and imperfectly. by thofe wha 
Kave not been trained-to: them, ‘and practifed in them... 


What-fhould we think of the man who, becaufe he has the: 


power by‘nature of diftinguifhing .what:i4:-true from what is 
falfe, fhould: conclude that he. has:no need, to be.caught. mathe- 
matics, or natural philofephy, or other fciences? It is by the 
natural power of buman underftanding that every thing in thofe 


{ciences has been difcovered,: and thatshe truths they contain: 


ave difcerned, ; ‘But the undexftanding left to itfelf, without the 
aid of inftruction, training, habit, and exercife, would make, ve- 


ry {mall progrefs, as every one’ fees, in perfons uninitructed in. 


thofe matters... 


Our natural power of -difcerning between might and wrong, 
needs the aid of inftrudtion, education, exercife, and habit, -as 
‘well as our other natural powers. .« 

There 
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There are perfons who, as the fcripture {peaks, have, by rea- 
fon of ufe; their fenfes exercifed to difcern both good and evil; 
by that means, they have a much quicker, clearer, and more 
certain judgment in morals than others. 


The man who neglects the means of improvement in the 
knowledge of his duty, may do very bad things, while he fol- 
lows the light of ‘his mind. And though he be not culpable for 
acting according to his judgment, he may be very culpable for 
not ufing the means of having his judgment better infortned. 


It may be obferved, ‘That there are truths, both fpeculative 
and moral, which a, man left to himfelf would never difcover ; 
yet, when they are fairly laid before him, he owns and adopts 
them, not barely upon the authority of his teacher, but upon 
their own intrinfic evidence, and perhaps wonders that he could 


be fo blind as not to fee them before. 


Like a man whofe fan has been long abroad, and fuppofed 
dead. After many years the fon returns, and is not known by 
his father. He would never find that this is his fon. But, when 
he difcovers himfelf, the father foon finds, by many circum- 
ftances, that this is his fon who was loft, and can be no other 
perfon, 


Truth has an affinity with the human underftanding, which 
error hath not. And right principles of conduct have an affinity 
with a candid mind, which wrong principles have not. When 


they are fet before it in a juft light, a well difpofed mind recog- 


nifes this affinity, feels their authority, and perceives them to be 
genuine. It was this, I apprehend, that led PLaro to conceive 
that the knowledge. we acquire in the prefent ftate, is only re- 
minifcence of what, in a former flate, we were acquainted, 
with, 
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A man born and hrought up in a favage nation, may be taught CHAP.VJIL. . 


to purfue injury with unrelenting malice, to the deftruGtion of 
his enemy. Perhaps when he does fo, his heart does not con- 
demn him, 


Yet, 1f he be fair and candid, and, when the tumult of paffion 
is over, have the virtues of clemency, generofity, and forgive- 
nefs, laid before him, as they were taught and exemplified by 
the .divine Author of our religion, he will fee, that it is more 
uGble so overcome himfelf, and fubdue a favage pailion, than to 
deftroy his enemy. He will fee, that to make a friend of an 
enemy, and to overcome evil with good, is the greatetft of all 
victories, and gives a manly and a rational delight, with which 
the brutifh patlion of revenge deferves not to be compared. He 
will fee that hitherto he a¢ted like a man to tis friends, but like 
a brute to his enemies; now he knows how to make his whole 
character confittent, and one part of -it to harmonize with ano. 


ther. 


He muft indeed be a great ftranger to his own heart, and to 
the ftate of human nature, who does not fee that he has need of 
all the aid which his fituation affords hin, in order to know 
how he ought to act in many cafes that occur. 


A fecond obfervation is, That confcience is peculiar to man. 
We fee not a veftige of it in brute-animals. It is one of thofe 
prerogatives by which we are railed aboye them. 

Brute-animals have many faculties in common with us. They 
fee, and hear, and tafte, and {mell, and feel. They have their 
pleafures and pains. They have various inftincts and appetites. 
They have an affection for their offspring, and fome of them for 
their herd or flock. Dogs have a wonderfuly attachment to 
their mafters, and give manifeft figns of fympathy with them. 

Kk We 
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We {cee, in brute-aniinals, anger and emulation, pride and 
fhame. Some of them are capable of being trained by habit, 
and by rewards and punifhments, to many things. ufeful to 
man, 


All this muft be granted ; and if our perception of what we 
oupht, and what we ought not to do, could be refolved into any 
of thefe principles, or into any combination of them, it would 
follow, that fome brutes are moral agents, and accountable for 
their conduct. 


But common fenfe revolts againft this conclufion. A man 
who ferioufly charged a brute with a crime, would be laughed 
at. They may do actions hurtful to themfelves, or to man. 
They may have gmtalities, or acquire habits, that lead to fuch 
actions; and this is all we mean when we call them vicious. 
But they cannot be immoral; nor can they be virtuous. ‘They 
are not capable of felf-government ; and, when they act accord- 
ing to the paflion or habit which is flrongeft at the time, they 
act according to the nature that Gop has given them, and no 
more can be required of them. 


They cannot lay down a rule to themfelves, which they are 
not to tranfgrefs, though prompted by appetite, or ruffled by 
paffion. We tee no reafon to think that they can form the con- 
ception of a general rule, or of obligation to adhere to it. 


They have no conception of a-promife or contract ; nor can 
you enter into any treaty with them. They can neither affirm 
nor deny, nor refolve, nor plight their faith. If nature had 
made them capable of thefe operations, we fhould fee the figns 
of them in their motions and geitures. 


The moft asians brutes never invented a language, nor 
learned the ufe of one before invented. They never formed a 
plan 
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plan of government, nor tran{mitted inventions to their pofte- CHAP.VIUL. 


rity. 


Thefe things, and many others that are obvious to common 
obfervation, fhew that there is juft rcafon why mankind have 
always confidered the brute-creation as deftitute of the nobleft 
faculties with which Gop hath endowed man, and particularly 
of that faculty which makes us moral and accountable beings. 


The ,next obfervation is, That confcience is evidently intend- 
ed by nature to be the immediate guide and director of our con- 
duct, after we arrive at the years of underftanding. 


‘ There are many things, which, from their nature and ftruc- 
ture, fhew intuitively the end for which they were made. 


A man who knows the ftrudture of a watch or clock, can have 
no doubt in concludmey that it was made to meafure time. And 
he that knows the ftructure of the eye, and the properties of 
light, can have as little doubt whether it was made that we might 
fee by it. 


In the fabric of the body, the intention of the feveral parts 
is, in many titances, fo evident, as to leave no poflibility of 
doubt. Who can doubt whether the mufcles were intended to 
move the parts in which they are inferted ? Whether the bones 
were intended to give ftrength ang fupport to the body ; and 
fome of them to guard the parts which they inclofe? 


When we attend to the ftructure of the mind, the intention of 
its various original powers is no lefs evident. Is it not evi- 
dent, that the external fenfes are given, that we may difcern 
thofe qualities of bodies which may be ufeful or hurtful to us, 
Memory, that we may retain the knowledge we have acquired ? 

Kk 2 Judgment 
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CHap.vilt, Jadgment and underftanding, that we may diftinguifh what is 
vse true from what is falle ? 


The natural appetites of hunger and thirft, the natural affec- 
tious of parcurs to their offspring, and of relations to each o- 
ther, the natural docility and credulity of children, the affec- 
tions of pity and fympathy with the diftrefled, the attachment 
we feel to neighbours, to acquaintance, and to the laws and con- 
ftirution of our country; thefe are parts of our conftitution, 
which plainly point out their end, fo that he muft be blind, or 
very inattentive, who does not perceive it. Even the paffiuns of 
anger and refentment, appear very plainly to be a kind of de- 
fenfive armour, given by our Maker to guard us againft inju- 
ries, and to deter the injurious. 


Thus it holds generally with regard both to the intellectual 
and active powers of man, that the intention for which they are 
given, is written in legible characters upon the face of them. 


Nor is this the cafe of any of them more evidently than of 
confcience. Its intention is maniteftly implied in its office ; 
which is, to fhew us what 1s good, what bad, and what indiffe- 
rent ip human conduct. 


It judges of every action before it 1s done. For we can rarcly 
adt fo piecipitately, but we have the conicioufnefs that what we 
are about to do is mght, orgwrong, or indifferent. Like the bo- 
dily eye, it naturally looks forward, though its attention may 
be turned back to the paft. 


To conceive, as fome feem to have done, that its office is only 
to reflect on paft actions, and to approve or difapprove, is, as if 
a man fhould conceive, that the office of his eyes is only to look 
back upon the road he has travelled, and to fee whether it be 

clean 
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clean or dirty; a miftake which no man can make who has CHAP.VIN. 
e an” anaamemesaatl 
made the proper ufe of his eyes. 


Confcience prefcribes meafures to every appetite, affection, 
and paffion, and fays to every other principle ef action, Su iar 
thou mayeft go, but no farther. 


We may indeed tranfgrefs its dictates, but we cannot tranf- 
grcis them with innocence, nor even with impunity. 


bs 

We condemn ourfelves, or, in the language of {cripture, our heart 

condemns us, whenever we go beyond the rules of right and 
wrong which confcience prefcribes. 


Other principles of action may have more ftrength, but this 
only has authority. ‘Its fentence makes us guilty to ourfelves, 
and guilty in the eyes of our Maker, whatever other principle 
may be fet in oppofition to it. 


It is evident therefore, rhat this principle has, from its nature,,. 
an authority to dire@ and determine with regard to our conduct 5 
to judge, to acquit, or to condemn, and even to punifh ; an 
authority which belongs to no other principle of the human 


mind. 


It is the candle of. the Lorp fet up within us, to guide our 
fteps. Other principles may urge and mnpel, but this only au-- 
thorifes. Other principles ought to be controlled by this; this 
may be, but never ought to be controlled by any other, and ne- 


ver can be with innocence. 


The authoric#@f confcience over the other active principles of 
the mind, I do not confider as a point that requires, proof by argu- 


ment, but as felf-evident. For it implies no more than this, 
That 
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CHAP.VITI, That in all cafes a man ought to do his duty. He only who 
does in all cafes what he ought to do, is the perfect man. 


Of this perfetion in the human nature, the Stoics formed the 
idea, and held it forth in their writings, as the goal to which 
the race of life ought to be directed. Their wife man was one 
in whom a regard to the bonefum {wallowed up every other prin- 
ciple of action, 


The wife man of the Stoics, like the perfeé orator of the rhe- 
toricians, was an ideal character, and was, in fome refpects, car- 
ried beyond nature ; yet it was perhaps the moit perfect model 
of virtue, that ever was exhibited to the heathen world; and 
fome of thofe who copied after it, were ornaments to human 
nature. 


The laf? obfervation is, That the moral faculty or confcience 
is both an adtive and an intellectual power of the mmd. 


It is an active power, as ‘every truly virtuous action muft be 
more or lefs influenced by it. Other principles may concur 
with it, and lead the fame way; but no action can be called | 
morally good, in which a regard to what is right, has not fome 
influence. Thus a man who has no regard to juftice, may pay 
his juft debt, from no other motive, but that he may not be 
thrown mto prifon. In this ation there is no virtue at all, 


The moral principle, in particular cafes, may be oppofed by 
any of our animal principles. Paffion or appetite may urge to’ 
what we know to be wrong. In every inftance of this kind, 
the moral principle ought to prevail, and the more difficult its 
conqueit 1s, 1t is the more glorious. 


In fome cafes, a regard to what is right may be the fole mo- 
tive, without the concurrence or oppofition of any other prin- 
ciple 
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ciple of action; as when a judge or an arbiter determincs a CHAP-VUT 


plea between two indifferent perfons, folely from a regard to 
jultice. 


Thus we fee, that confcience, as an active principle, fometimes 
concurs with other active principles, fometimes oppotes rhem, 
and fometimes is the fole principle of action. 


I endeavoured before to fhew, that a regard to our own good 
upon the whole is not only a rational principle of action, but a 
leading principle, to which all our animal principles are fubor- 
dinate. As thefe are, therefore, two regulating or leading prin- 
ciples in the conftitution of man, a regard to what is beft for 
us upon the whole, and a regard to duty, it may be afked, 
Which of thefe ought to yield if they happen to interfere ? 


Some well meaning perfons have maintained, That all regard 
to ourfelves and to our own happinefs ought to be extinguifh- 
ed; that we fhould love virtue for its own fake only, even 
though it were to be accompanied with eternal mifery. 


This feems to have been the extravagance of fome Myfttics, 
which perhaps they were led into, in oppofition to a contrary 
extreme of the {choolmen of the middle ages, who made the de- 
fire of good to ourfelves to be the fole motive to action, and 
virtue to be approvable only on account of its prefent or fu- 
ture reward. 


Jufter views of human nature will teach us to avoid both 
thefe extremes. 


On the one hand, the difinterefted love of virtue 1s undoubted- 
ly the nobleft principle in human nature, and ought never to 


{toop to any other. 
On 
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On the other hand, there is no ative prmciple which Gop 
hath planted in our nature that is vicious in itfelf, or that ought 
to be eradicated, even if it were in our power. 


They are all ufeful and neceflary in our prefent ftate. The 
perfection of human nature confifts, not in extinguifhing, but 
in reftraining them within their proper bounds, and keeping them 
in due fubordination to the governing principles. 


As to the fuppofition of an oppofition between the ,two go- 
verning principles, that is, between a regard to our happinefs 
upon the whole, and a regard to duty, this fuppofition is mercly 
imaginary. There can be no fuch oppofition. 


While the world 1s under a wife and benevolent adminiftration, 
it is unpoilible, that any man fhould, in the iflue, be a lofer by 
doing his duty. Every man, therefore, who believes jn Gop, 
whilc he is careful to do his duty, may fafely leave the care of 
his happinefs to him who made him. He is confcious that he 
confults the laft moft effectually by attending to the firft. 


Indeed, if we fuppofe a man to be an atheift in his belief, 
and, at the fame time, by wrong judgment, to believe that vir- 
tue is contrary to his happinefs upon the whole, this cafe, as 


‘Lord Suarressury juftly obferves, is without remedy. It will 


be impollible for the man to act, fo as not to contradict a lead- 
ing principle of his nature. He muft either tacrifice his happi- 
nefs to virtue, or virtue to happinefs; and is reduced to this 

miferable dilemma, whether it be beft co be a fool or a knave. 


This fhews the ftrong connection between morality and the 
principles of natural religion ; as the lait only can fecure a man 
from the poffibility of an apprehenfion, that he may play the 
fool by doing his duty. 

Hence, 
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Ffence, even Lord Suarressury, in his graveft work, con. CHAP.VIT. 
; ; : a . . ; micas 
cludes, That virtue without picty is incomplete. Without piety, it 
lofes its brighteft example, its nobleft object, and its firmeft fup- 
port. 


T conclude with obferving, That confcience, or the moral fu 
city, 1s likewife an intelle@ual power. 


By it folely we have the original conceptions or ideas of rivh: 
and wreng in human conduct. And of right and wrong, there 


mo 


are not only many different degrees, but many different {pecies. 
Juftice and myuftice, gratitude and ingratitude, benevolence and 
malice, prudence and folly, magnanimity and meauvefs, decency 
and indeccney, are various moral forms, all comprehended under 
the general notion of rrzht and wrong m condndl, all of them 
obicéts of moral approbation or difapprobation, ma creater or 
a Iefs degree. | 


The conception of thefe, as moral qualities, we have by ous 
moral faculty ; and by the fame faculty, when we compare them 
together, we perecive various moral relations amone thein. 
Thus, we perceive, that juttice is entitled to a fmall degree of 
praife, but injuftice to a high degree of blame; and the fame 
may be faid of gratitude and its contrary. When juftice and 
wratitude interfere, gratitude mult give place to juftice, and un- 
merited beneficence muft give place to both. 

Many fuch relations between the various moral qualities com- 
pared together, are immediately difcerned by our moral faculty. 
A man needs only to confult his own: heart to be convinced of 
them. 


All our reafonings in morals, in natural jurifprudence, jn the 
law of nations, as well as our geafonings about the duties of 
natural religion, and about the moral government of the Deity, 


IL 1 muft 
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CHAP.VHL muft be grounded upon the dictates of our moral faculty, as firft 
— principles. | 

As this faculty, therefore, furnifhes the human mind with ma- 
ny of its original conceptions or ideas, as well ‘as with the firft 
principles of many important branches of human knowledge, it 
miy juftly be accounted an intellectual, as well as an active 


power of the mind. 
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OF THE LIBERTY OF MORAL AGENTS, 
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The Notions of Moral Liberty and Necefity ftated. 


Y the dberty of a moral agent, I underftand, a power over 
the determinations of his own will. 


If, in any action, he had power to will what he did, or not 
to will it, im that action he is free. But if, in every voluntary 
action, the determimation of lis will be the neceflary confe- 
quence of fomcthing involuntary in the {tate of his mind, or of 
djomething in his external circumttances, he is not free; he has 
not what I call the liberty of a moral agent, but is fubje& to ne- 
ceflity. 


This liberty fuppofes the agent to have underftanding and 
will; for the determimations of the will are the fole objed: 
about which this power is employed; and there can be no will 
without fuch a degree of underftanding, at leaft, as gives the 
conception of that which we will. 


The liberty of a moral agent implies, not only a conception of 
what he wills, but fome degrec of practical judgment or reaton. 


For, if he has not the judgment to difccrn one determination 
Li2 to 
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CHAP.T. to be preferable to another, either in itfelf, or for fome pur- 
pofe which He thrends, what can be the ufé of a power to de- 
termine? His determinations muft be made perfectly in the dark, 
without reafon, motive or cnd. They can neither be right nor 
wrong, wile nor foolifh. Whatever the confequences may be, 
they counot be huputcd to the Avent, who had not the capacity 
ot foreiceing them, or of perceiving any reafon for acting other- 
wife than he did. 


We may perhaps be able to conceive a being endowed with 
power over the determinations of his will, without any [light in 
his mind to direét that power to fome end. But fuch power 
would be given in vain. No exereife of it could be either 
blamed or approved. As nature gives no power in vain, I fee 
no ground to afcrihe a power over the determinations of the 
will co any being whe bas no judgment to apply it to the direc- 
tion of his conduct, mo difcernment of what he ought or ought 
not to do. | 


For that reafon, in this Effay, I fpeak only of the liberty of 
moral agents, who are capable of acting well or all, wifely or 
foolifhly, and this, for diftinction’s fake, I fhall call moral Liberty. 


What kind, or what degree of hberty belongs to brute an'- 
mals, or to our own fpecies, before any ufe of reafon, I do not 
know. We acknowledge that they have not the power of felf- 
seovernment. Such of their actions as may be called voluntury, 
{ven to be invariably determined by the paffion or appetite, or 
affe@ion or habit which is flrongeft at the time. 


This feems to be the law of their conftitution, to which they 
yield, as the inanimate creation.does, without any conception. 
of the law, or any intention of obedience. 


But of civil or moral government, which are addrefled to.the 
rational 
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rational powers, and require a conception of the Jaw and an in- 
tentional obedience, they are, in the judgment of all mankind, 
incapable. Nor do I fee what end could be ferved by giving 
them a power over the determinations of their own will, unlefs 
to make them intractable by difcipline, which we {ce they are 
not. 


The effect of moral liberty is, That it is in the powcr of the 
agent to do well or ill. This power, like every other gilt of 
Gop, may be abufed. The right ule of this gift of Gop is to 
do well and wifely, as far as his beft judgment can direct him, 
and thereby merit efteem and approbation. The abufe of it is 
to act contrary to what he knows or fufpects to be his duty and 
his wifdom, and thereby juftly meric difapprobation and blame. 


By necefity, | underftand the want of that moral liberty which 
i have above defined. 


Jf there can be a better and a worie in actions on the fyftem 
of neceffity, let us fuppofe a man neceflarily determined in all 
cafes to will and to do what ts beft to be done, he would furely 
be innocent aud meulpable. But, as far as lam able to judge, 
he would not be entitled to the efteein and inoral approbation of 
thofe who knew and believed this neceflty. What was, by an 
ancient author, faid of Cato, might indeed be faid of him. 
He was good becaufe he could not be otherwift. But this faying, if 
underftood literally and ftrictly, 1s not the praile of Caro, but 
of his conflitution, which was no more the work of Ca‘ro, thatr 
his exiftence. 


On the other hand, if a man be neceifarily determin@l to do 
il], this cafe feenis to ine to move pity, but not difapprobation. 
He was ill, becaufe he could not be otherwife. Who can blame 
him? Neceffity has no law. 

If 
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CUPAP If he knows that he acted under this neceflity, has he not juft 

——— eround to exculpate himfelf? The blame, if there be any, is not 
in him, but in his conftitution. If he be charged by his Maker 
with doing wrong, may he not expoftulate with him, and fay, 
Why haft thou made me thus? I may be facrificed at thy plea- 
fure, for the common good, like a man that has the plague, but 
not for ill defert ; for thou knoweft that what am charged with 
is thy work, and not mine. 


Such are my notions of moral liberty and neceflity, and of the con- 
fequences infeparably connected with both the one and the other. 


This moral liberty a man may have, though it do not extend 
to all his actions, or even to all his voluntary actions. He does 
many things by inftinet, many things by the force of habit 
without any thought at all, and confequently without will. In 
the firft part of life, he has not the power of felf-government 
any more than the brutes. That power over the determinations 
of his own will, which belongs to him in ripe years, is limited, 
as all his powers are ; and it is perhaps beyond the reach of his 
underftanding to define its limits with precifion. We can only 
fay, in general, that it extends to every action for which he is ac- 
countable. ° 


This power is given by his Maker, and at his pleafure whofe 
cift itis, may be enlarged or diminifhed, continued or with- 
drawn. No power in the creature can be independent of the 
Creator. His hook ts in its nofe; he can give it line as far 
as he fees fit, and, when he pleafcs, can reftrain it, or turn it 
whitherfoever he will. Let this be always underftood, when we 
afcribe laerty to man, or to any created being. 


Suppofing it therefore to be true, That man is a free agent, 
it may be true, at the fame time, that his liberty may be 
impaired or loft, by diforder of body or mind, as in melancholy, 


or 
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or in madnefs; it may be impaired or loft by vicious habits ; it 
may, in particular cafes, be reftrained by divine interpofition. 


We call man a free agent in the fame way as we call him a 
reafonable agent. In many things he is not guided by reafon, 
but by principles fimilar to thofe of the brutes. His renfou is 
weak at beft. It is liable to be impaired or loft, by bis own fault, 
or by other means. In like manner, he may be a free acent, 
though his freedom of action may have many fimilar lini. 
tations, 


The liberty I have defcribed has been reprefented by fome 
Philofophers as inconceivable, and as involving an abfuriity. 


“ Liberty, they fay, confifts only in a power to act as we 
will; and it is impoflible to conceive in any being a greater 
liberty than this. Hence it follows, that liberty docs not ex- 
tend to the determinations of the will, but only to the aGions 
confequent toits determination, and depending upon the will. To 
fay that we have power to will fuch an action, is to fay, that we 
may will it, if we will. ‘Phis fuppofes the will to be determined 
by a prior will; and, for the fame reafon, that will mutt be de- 


termined by a will prior to it, and fo on im an ifinite feries of 


wills, which is ablurd., To act freely, therefore, can mean no- 
thing more than to act voluntarily ; and this is all the liberty 
that can be conceived in man, or im any bemeg.” 


This reafoning, firft, | think, advanced by Honbes, has been 
very generally adopted by the defenders of neceflity. It is 
crounded upon a definition of liberty totally different from 
that which 1 have given, and therefore docs uot apply>to moral 
liberty, as above defined. 


But it is faid that this is the only liberty that is poffible, that 
is conceivable, that does not involve an abfurdity. 
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It is ftrange, indeed ! if the word tberty has no meaning but 
this onc. 1 fholl mention three all very common. The objec- 
tion applies to one of them, but to neither of the other two. 


Liberty is fometimes oppofed to external force or confinement 


cof the body. Sometimes it Js oppoled to obligation by law, or 


by lawful authority. Sometimes it is oppofed to nceceflity. 


1. It is oppofed to confinement of the body by fuperior force. 
So we fay a prifoner is fet at liberty when his fetters are knock- 
ed off, and he js difcharged from continement. This is the h- 
berty defined in the objection 5 and I grant that this liberty ex- 
tends not to the will, neither does the confinement, becaule the 
will cannot be confined by external force. 


2. Liberty is oppofed to obligation by law, or lawful autho- 
rity. "This liberty is a right to att one way or another, in things 
which the law has neither commanded nor forbidden; and 
this Jiberty is meant when we {peak of a man’s natural liberty, 
his civil liberty, his Chriftian hberty. It is evident that this li- 
berty, as well as the obligation oppofed to it, extends to the 
will: Tor it 1s the will to obey that makes obedience ; the will 
to tranfgrefs that inakes a tranfgreflion of the law. Without 
will there can be neither obedience nor tranfgreffion. Law iup- 
pofes a power to obey or to tranigrels ; it docs not take away 
this power, but propofes the motives of duty and of intereft, 
leaving the power to yield to them, or to take the confequence 
of tranfgreffion. 


3. Liberty is oppofed to neceflity, and in this fenfe it extends 
to the determinations of the will only, and not to what is con{e- 
quent to the will. 


In every voluntary action, the determination of the will is 
the firft part of the aGion, upon which alone the moral eftima- 
tion 
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tion of it depends. It has been made a queftion among Philo- 
fophers, Whether, in every inftance, this determination be the 
neceflary confequence of the conftitution of the perfon, and the 
circumftances in which he is placed; or whether he had not power, 
In many cafes, to determine this way or that? 


This has, by fome, been called the pbilofophical notion of liber- 
ty and neceffity ; but it 1s by no means peculiar to Philofophers. 
The loweft of the vulgar have, in all ages, been pronc to have 
recourfe to this neceffity, to exculpate themfelves or their frinds 
in what they do wrong, though, in the general tenor of their 
conduct, they act upon the contrary principle. 


Whether this notion of moral liberty be conceivable or not, 
every man muft judge for himfelf. To me thcre appears no 
difficulty in conceiving it. T confider the determination of the 
willasaneffed. This cffe@ muft have a caufe which had*power 
to produce it; and the caufe muft be'cither the perfon him- 
felf, whofe will it is, or fome other being. The firft is as eafily 
conceived as the laft. If the perfon was the caufe of that dcter- 
mination of his own will, he was free in that action, and it ts 
juftly imputed to him, whether it be good or bad. But, if ano- 
ther being was the caufe of this determination, either by produ- 
cing it immediately, or by means and inftruments under his di- 
rection, then the determination is the act and deed of that be- 
ing, and is folely imputable to him. © | 


But it is faid, “ That nothing is in our powcr but what de- 
pends upon the will, and therefore the will itfelf cannot be in 


our power,” 


I anfwer, That this is a fallacy arifing from taking a common 
fuying in a fenfe which it never was intended to convey, and in 
a fenfe contrary to what it neceflarily implies. 
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In common life, when men fpeak of what is, or is not, in a ° 
man’s power, they attend only to the external and vifible effeds, 
which only can be perceived, and which only can affect thein, 
Of thele, it is.true, that nothing is ina man’s power, but what 
depends upon his will, and this is all that is meant by this com- 
mon fiying. 


But this is fo far from excluding his will from being in his 
power, that it neceflarily implies it. For to fay that what de- 
pends upon the will is in a man’s power, but the will fs not in 
his power, is to fay that the end is in hts power, bue the means 
neceflary to that end are not in his power, which is a contra- 
diction. 


In many propofitions which we exprefs univerially, there ts 
an exception neéceflarily imphed, and therefore always under- 
ftood.* Thus when we fay that all things depend upon Gop, 
Gop himlelf is neceffarily excepted. In hike manner, when we 
fay, that all that is in our power depends upon the will, the 
will itfelf is neceflarily excepted: For if the will be not, no- 
thing elfe can be in our power. Every effect muft be in the 
power of its caufe. The determination of the will ts an effedt, 
and therefore muft be in the power of its caufe, whether that 
caufe be the agent himfelf, or fome other being. 


From what has been faid in this chapter, | hope the notion of 
moral hberty will be diftinctly underftood, and that it appears 


that this notion is neither inconceivable, nor involves any ab- 
lurdity or contradiction. 


CHAP. 
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CH A P, I. 


Of the Words Canfe and Effeét, AGion, and AGive Power. 


HE writings upon liberty and neceflity have been much 
darkened, by the ambiguity of the words ufed in reafon- 
ing upon that fubject. The words caufe and eed, adlion and a- 
tive power, liberty and neceffity, are related to each other: ‘The 
meaning of one determines the meaning of the reff, When we 
attempt to define them, we can only do it by fynony mous words 
which need definition as much. There is a flrict fenfe in which 
thofe words muft be ufed, if we {peak and reafon clearly about 
moral liberty ; but to keep to this ftrict fenfe is difficult, becaufe, 
in all languages, they have, by cuftom, gota great datitude of 
fignification. | 
As we cannot reafon about moral hberty, without ufing thofe 
ambiguous words, it is proper to point out, as diftinétly as pof- 
fible, their proper and original meaning, fh which they ought to 
be underftood in treating of this fubject, and to fhew from 
what caufes they have become fo ambiguous in all languages, 
as to darken and embarrafs our reafonings upon it. . 


Every thing that begins to exift, muft have a caufe of its ex- 
ittence, which had power to give it mn And every thing 
that undergoes any change, muft have fome caufe of that 


change. 


That neither exiftence, nor any mode of exiflence, can begin 
without an efficient caufe, 1s a principle that appears very early 
in the mind of man; and it is fo univerfal, and fo firmly rooted 
in human nature, that the moft determined {cepticif{m cannot 
eradicate it. 
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It is upon this principle that we ground the rational belief of 
a deity. But that is not the only ufe to which we apply it. 


“Every man’s conduct is governed by it every day, and almoft 


evcry hour of his hfe. And if it were pollible for any man to: 
root out this principle from his mind, he muft give up every 
thing that is called common prudence, and be fit only to be 
confined as infane, 


From this principle it follows, That every thing which under- 
goes any change, muft either be the efficient caufe of that. 
change in itfelf, or it nuft be changed by fome other being. 


In the fir cafe it is faid to have aétive power, and to af in: 
producing that change. In the /econd cafe it 1s merely pafive, or 
is aGied upon, and the active power is in that being only which 
produces the change. 


The name of a caufe and of an agent, is properly given to that 
being only, which, by its active power, produces fome change in 
itfclf, or in fome other being. The change, whether it be of 
thought, of will, or of*motion, is the eed. Active power there- 
fore, is a quality im the cause, which enables it to produce the 
effect. And the exertion of that active power in producing the 
effed, as called aétion, agency, efficiency. 


In order to the preductian of any effect, there muft be in the 
caufe, not only power, but the cxertion of that power: For 
power that is not exerted produces’ no effect. 


All that 1s neceflary'to the production of any effedt, is power 
in an efficient caufe to produce the effect, and the exertion of 
that power: For it 1s a contradiction to fay, that the caufe has 
power to produce the effect, and exerts that power, and yet the 


_effeét is not produced. The effect cannot be in his power un- 


lefg all the means neceflary to its production be in his power. 
| It 
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It is no lefs.a- contradiction to fay, that.a caufe has power to CHAP IL 
produce a certain effect, but that he cannot exert that power: 
For power which cannot be exerted is no power, and is a con- 
tradidtion in terms. - 


To prevent miftake, it is proper to obferve, That a being may 
have a power at one time which it has not at another, It may 
commonly have a power, which, at a particular time, it has nor. 
Thus, a man may commonly have power to walk or to run; 
but he has not this power when afleep, or when he is confined 
by fuperior force. In common Janguage, he may be faid to 
have a power which he cannot then exert. But this popular 
expreflion means only that he commonly has.this power, and 
will have it when the caufe is removed which at prefent deprives 
him of it: For when we {peak ftrictly and philofophically, it is 
a contradiction ta fay that he has this power, at that moment 
when he is deprived of it. 


Thefe, I think, are neceffary confequences from the principle 
firft mentioned, That every change which happens in nature 
muft have an efficient caufe which had power to produce it. 


Another principle, which appears very early in the mind of 
man, is, That we are efiicient caufes in our deliberate and vo- 


luntary actions. 


We are confcious of making an exertion, fometimes with dif- 
ficulty, in order to produce certain effects. An exertion made 
deliberately and voluntarily, in order to produce an effed, im- 
plies a conviction that the effect is in our power. No man can 
deliberately attempt what he does nor believe to be in his power. 
The language of all mankind, and their ordinary conduct in 
life, demonftrate, that they have a conviction of fome active 
power in themfelves to produce certain motions in their gwn and 


in other bodies, and to regulate and direct their own thoughts, 
This 
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‘Chis conviction we have fo early in life, that we have no re- 
membrance when, or in what way we acquired it. 


That fuch a conviction is at firft the neceflary refuit of our 
conftitution, and that it can: never be entirely obliterated, is, | 
think, acknowledged by one of the moft zealous defenders of 
neceflity. Free Difcuffion, &c. p. 298. “ Such are the influences 
‘to which all mankind, without diftinction, are expofed, that 
“ they neceffarily refer actions (f mean refer them ultimately) 
“ firft of all to themfelves and others ; and it is a long time be- 
“ fore they begin to confider themfelves and others as inftru- 
“ ments inthe hand of a fuperior agent. Confequently, the 
“ affociations which refer actions to themfelves get fo confirm- 
“ed, that they are never entirely obliterated ; and therefore 
* the common Janguage, and the common feclings of mankind, 
“ will be adapted to the firft, the limited and imperfect, or ra- 
“ ther erroneous view of things.” 


It is very probable, that the very conception or idea of active 
powcr, and of efficient caufes, is derived from vur voluntary ex- 
ertions in producing effects ; and that, if we were not confcious 
of fuch exertions, we fhould have no conception at all of a 
caufe, or of active power, and confequently no convition of 
the neceflity of a caufe of every change which we obferve in 


mature. 


It is certain that we can conceive no kind of active power 
but what is fimilar or analogous to that which we attribute to 
ourfelves ; that is, a power which is exerted by will and with 
underftanding. Our notion, even of Almighty power, is derived 
from the notion of human, power, by removing from the for- 
mer thofe imperfections and limitations to which the latter is 
fubjected. 


It--may be difficult to explain the origin of our conceptions 
and 
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and belief concerning efficient caufes and active power. The 
common theory, that all our ideas are ideas of fenfation or re- 
flection, and that all our belief is a perception of the aprce- 
wicnt or the difagreement of thofe ideas, appears to be repug- 
nant, both to the idea of an efficient cauife, and to the belief of 
its neceflity. 


An attachment to that theory has led fome Philofuphers to 
deny that we have any conception of an efficient caufe, or of ac. 
tive pagver, becaule efliciency and active power are not ideas, 
either of fenfation or reflection. They maintain, thereforc, 
that a caule is only fomething prior to the effect, and conftantly 
conjomed with it. This is Mr Iiumez’s norion of a caufe, and 
feems to be adopted by Dr Prresriey, who fays, “ That a cante 
“ cannot be defined to be any thing, but fuch previous circum- 
* flunces as are conftantly followed by a certain effef, the conttancy 
‘af the retult making us conclude, that there muft be a /ufiectent 
reafon, in the nature of the things, why it fhould be produced 
in thole circumftances,”’ 


cé 


ée 


But theory ought to ftoop to faci, and not fact to theory. 
Every man who underftands the language knows, that neither 
priority, nor conftant conjunction, nor both taken together, im- 
ply etheiency. Every man, free from prejudice, muft aflent to 
what Cicrro has faid: Jtague non fic caufa intelligi debet, ut quod cut- 
que antecedat, id et caufa fit, fed quod cuique efficienter antecedt. 


The very dilfpute, whether we have the conception of an effi- 
cient caule, fhows that we have, For though men may dilpute 
about things which have no exiftence, they cannot difpute about 
things of which they have no conception. 


What has been faid in this chapter is intended to fhew, That 
the conception of caufes, of action and of active power, in the 
{trict and proper fenfe of thefe words, is found in the minds of 

all 
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CHAP. Il all men very early, even in the dawn of their rational life. It 


is therefore probable, that, in all languages, the words by which 
thefe conceptions were expreffed were at firft diftinct and unam- 
biguous, yet it is certain, that, among the moft enlightened na- 
tions, thefe words are applied to fo many things of different na- 
tures, and ufed in fo vague a manner, that it 1s very difficult to 
reafon about them diftinetly. 


This phenomenon, at firft view, fecms very unaccountable. 
But a little reflection may fatisfy us, that it is a naturalgconfe- 
quence of the flow and gradual progrefs of human knowledge. 


And fince the ambiguity of thefe words has fo great influence 
upon our reafoning about moral jiberty, and furnifhes the 
ftrongeft objections againit it, it is not foreign to our fubjca to 
fhew whence it aries. When we know the caufes that have 
produced this ambiguity, we fhall be lefs in danger of being 
mifled by it, and the proper and ftrict meaning of the words 
will more-eyidently appear. 


CHAP. 


OF THE AMBIGUITY OF THOSE WORDS. 


C H A P. II}. 
Canfes of the Ambiguity of thofe Words. 


HEN we turn our attention to external objedts, and be- 

gin to exercife our rational faculties about them, we 
find, that there are fome motions and changes in them, which 
we have power to produce, and that they have many which 
muft have fome other caufe. Either the objects mutfl have life 
and active power, as we have, or they mu(ft be moved or changed 
by fomething that has life and active power, as external objects 
are moved by us. 


Our firft thoughts feem to be, That the objects in which we 
perceive fuch motion have underftanding and active power as 
we have. 


“ Savages, fays the Abbé Rayna, wherever they {ce motion 
© which they cannot account for, there they fuppofe a foul.” 


All men may be confidered as favages in this refpect, uutil 
they are capable of inftruction, and of ufing their faculties ina 
more perfect manner than favages do. 


The rational converfations of birds and beafts in AEsop’s Fa. 
bles do not fhock the belief of children. They have that pro- 
bability in them which we require in an epic poem. Pocts give 
us a great deal of pleafure, by clothing every object with intcl- 
leGtual and moral attributes, in metaphor and in other figures. 
May not the pleafure which we take in this poetical language, 
arife, in part, from its correfpondence with our earlieft fenti- 
ments ? 
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ficiently confirmed, both from tact, and trom the ttructure-of all 
languages. 


Rude nations do rcally believe fun, moon and ftars, earth, tea 
and air, fountains and Jakes, to have underftanding and active 
power. To pay homage to them and implore their favour, is a 
kind of idolatry natural to favages. 


All languages carry in their ftru@ture the marks of their be- 
ine formed when this behef prevailed. The diftmetion of verbs 
and participles mto active and paflive, which is found in all Tan- 
euages, mutt have been origmally intended to ditinguith what 
is really active from what is merely paflive; and, in all lan. 
cuages, we find active verbs applied to rhoie objeéts, m which, 
according ty the Abbé RAyNAL’s obfervation, favages fuppofe « 


foul. 


Thus we fay the fun rifes and fets, and comes to the meridian, 
the moon changes, the fea ebbs and flows, the winds blow. 
Languages were formed by men who belicved thefe objects to 
have life and active power in themfelves. It was therefore pro- 
per and natural to exprefs their motions and changes by active 
verbs. 


There is no turer way of tracing the fentnments of nations 
before they have records than by the ftructure of their languave, 
which, notwithftanding the changes produced in it by time, will 
always retain dome fignatures of the thoughts of thofe by whom 
it was invented. When we find the fame femtiments indicated 
in the ftructure of all languages, thofe fentiments muft have 
been common to the human fpecies when languages were in- 
vented. 


When a few of fuperior intellectual abilities find leifure for 
{peculation, 
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ipeculation, they begin to philofophize,andivon difcover, that many CULAP. a 
of thofe objects which, at firft, they bclieved to be intelligent and —_— 
active, are really litelets and paifive. “Phis is a very important 
difcovery. Tt elevates the mind, emaucipates from many vile 
fupertiitions, and imvites to farther diicoserics of the Thame 

fancd. 


AS philofophy advances, fife and activity i natural obicer. 
retires, and leaves them dead and inactive. Tnfleard of movine 
voluntarily, we find them to be moved neccilariy s iitead of 
acting, we find them to be acted upon; and nature appears as 
one great machine, where one wheel 1s turned by another, that 
by a third; and how far this neceilary fuccefhlon may reach, thie 
Philofopher docs not know. 


The weaknefs of Iman reafon makes men prone, when they 
leave one extreme, to rufh ito the oppofite 5 and thus philoto. 
phy, even in its mfancy, may lead men from idolatry and poly- 
theiim into atheifm, and from afcribing active power to inani- 
mate beings, to conclude all things to be carried on by neceflity. 


Whatever origin we afcribe to the doctrines of atheifin and 
of fatal neceflity, it is certain, that both may be traced almoft 
as tar back as philofuphy ; and both appear to be the oppolites 
of the earlieft fentinents of men. 


It muft have been by the obfervation and reafoning of the 
{fpeculative fiw, that thofe objects were difcovered to be inani- 
mate and inaCtive, to which the many afcribed life and adlivity. 
But while the few are convinced of this, they muft {peak the 
language of the many in order to be underftood. So we fee, 
that when the Ptolemaic fyftem of aflronomy, which agrees 
with vulgar prejudice and with vulgar language, has been uni- 
verfally rejeed by Philofophers, they continue to ufe the phrale- 
ology that is grounded upon it, not only in {peaking to the vul- 
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and fets, and moves annually through all the figns of the zodiac, 
while they belicve that he never leaves his placc. 


In like manner, thofe active verbs and participles, which 
were applied to the manimate objects of nature, when they were 
believed to be really active, continue to be applied to them after 
they are difcovered to be paifive. 


The forms of language, once eftablifhed by cuftom, are not 
fo eafily changed as the notions on which they were originally 
founded. While the founds remain, their fignification is gra- 
dually enlarged or altered. Vhis is fometimes found, even im 
thofe feicnces in which the fignification of words is the moft 
accurate and precife. Thus, in arithmetic, the word aumber, 
amony the auctents, always fignified fo many units, and it would 
have been abfurd to apply it either to unity or to any part of 
an unit; but now we call unity, or any part of unity, a aumber. 
With them, multiplication always mereafed a number, and di- 
vifion diminifhed it; but we fpeak of multiplying by a fraction, 
which diminifhes, and of dividing by a fraction, which in- 
creafes the number. We fpeak of dividing or multiplying by 
unity, which neither diminifhes nor mereafes a number. Thefe 
forms of expreflion, in the ancient language, would have been 
abfurd. 


By fuch changes, in the meaning of words, the language of 
every civilized nation refembles old furniture new modelled, in 
which many things are put to ules for which they were not ori- 
vinally intended, and tor which they are not perfe@ly fitted. 


This 1s one great cauic of the imperfection of language, and 
it appears very remarkably in thofle verbs and participles which 
are active in their form, but are frequently ufed fo as to have 
nothing active im their fignification. 

Hence 
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Hence we are authorifed by cuftom to afcribe aQion and ac- 
tive power to things which we belicve to be paflive. The pro- 
per and original fignification of every word, which at firft fig- 
nified action and caufation, is buricd and loft under that vague 
meaning which cuftom has athxed to it. 


That there is a real diftinction, and perfed oppofition, be- 
tween acting and berg acted upon, every man may be fatisticd 
who is capable of reflection. And that this diflingion is per- 
ccived by all men as foon as they begin to reafon, appears by 
the diftinction between active and patlive verbs, which is origi- 
nalin all languages, though, from the caules that have been 
mentioned, they come to be confounded in the progrefs of hu- 
man improvement, 


Another way im which philofophy has contributed very much 
to the ambiguity of the words under our confideration, deferves 
to be mentioned. 


The firft ftep into natural philofophy, and what hath coin- 
monly been confidered as its ultimate end, is the inveftigation 
of the caufes of the phenomena of nature; that 1s, the cantes 
of thofe appearances in nature which are not the effects of hu- 
man power. Lelix gut pofutt rerum cognofcere caufas, 18 the Jenti- 
ment of every mind that has a turn to {peculation. 


The knowledge of the caufes of things promifes no lefs the 
enlargement of human power than the gratification of human 
curiofity ; and therefore, among the enlightened part of man. 
kind, this knowledge has been purfued in all ages with an avi- 
dity proportioned to its unportance. 


In nothing does the difference between the intellectual powers 
of man and thofe of brutes appear more conf{picuous than in this. 


For in them we perceive no defire to inveftigate the caules 
Of 
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ef things, nor indecd any fign that they have the proper notion 


Of a caule. 


There is reafon, however, to apprchend, that, m= this invelli- 
eation, men lave wandered much in the dark, and that their 
fuccels has, by no means, been equal to their defire and expecta- 


tion. 


We eafily difcover an eflablifbed order and connection m the 
phenomena of nature. We learn, m many cates, from what 
has happened, to know what will happen. The difcoveries of 
this Lind, made by common ebfervation, are many, and are the 
foundation of common prudence in the conduct of life. Philo- 
fuphers, by more accurate oblervation aud expermment, bave 
made many more; by which arts are improved, and human 
power, as wall as human knowledge, is enlarged. 


But, as to the real canfes of the phanomena of nature, how 
little do we know! All our knowledge of things external, mutt 
be grounded upon the informations of our fenfes ; but caufation 
and active power are not objechs of feule; nor is that always 
the caufe of a phenomenon which is prior to it, and conftantly 
conjoined with it; otherwife night would be the caufe of day, 
and day the caufe of the following night. 


Ic is to this day problematical, whether all the phanomena of 
the material fyftem be produced by the immediate operation of 
the Firft Caufe, according to the flaws which his wiidom detcr- 
minced, or whether fuberdinate caufes are employed by him in 
the operations of nature; and, if they be, what their nature, 
their number, and their differcnt offices are? And whether, in 
all cafes, they act by commuilion, or, in fome, according to their 
difcretion ? 


When we are fo much m the dark with regard to the real 
caufes 


OF THE AMBIGUITY OF THOSE WORDS. 


caufes of the phenoinena of nature, and have a ftrong defite to 
know them, it 1s not ftranec, that inyenious men fhould form 
niumberlefs conjectures and theories, by which the toul, hunger. 
ing for knowledge, is fed with chaff inftead of wheat. 


In a very ancient fyftem, love and ftrife were made the caufes 
of things. In the Pythagorean and Platonic fyftein, matter, 
ideas and an anctelligent mind. By ARtsror.y, matter, form and 
privation. Des Carres thought that matter and a certain quantity 
of motion given at firft by the Almighty, are fiiicient to ac- 
count for all the phenomena of the natural world. Leibnieraz, 
that the univerfe ts made up of monades, active and precipient, 
which, by their active power received at firft, produce all the 
changes they undergo. 


While men thus wandered in the dark in fearch of ciules, 
vowilling to confefs them dilappomtment, they vainly conccived 
every thing they ftumbled upon to be a caufe, and the proper 
notion of a caufe is loft, by giving the name to numberlets 
things which neither are nor can be caules. 


‘This confufion of various things under the name of caufes, 
is the more eafily tolerated, becaufe however hurttul it may be 
to found philofophy, it has httle influence upon the concerus of 
life. A conftant antecedent, or concomitant of the phenomc- 
non whofe caufe is fought, may anfwer the purpote of the en- 
quirer, as well as if the real caule were known. Thus a favor 
defires to know the caufe of the tides, that he may know when 
to expect high water: Heé is tdld that it is high water when the 
moon is fo many hours paft the meridian: And now he thinks 
he knows the caufe of the tides. What he takes for the caute 
anfwers his purpofe, and his miftake does him no harm. 


Thofe philofophers feem to have had the jufteft views of na- 
ture, as well as of the weaknefs of human underftanding, who, 
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CHAP HL piving up the pretence of difcovering the caufes of the opera- 


“eerie. 


tions of nature, have applied themfelves to difcover, by obferva- 
tion and experiment, the rules, or laws of nature according to 
which the phenomena of nature are produced. 


In compliance with cuftom, or perhaps, to gratify the avidity 
of knowing the caufes of things, we call the laws of naturé 
caules and active powers. So we {peak of the powers of gravi- 
tation, of magnetifm, of electricity. 


We call them caufes of many of the phenomena of nature ; 
and fuch they are cfteemed by the ignorant, and by the half 
learned. 


But thofe of jufter difcernment fee, that laws of nature are 
net agents. They ure not endowed with active power, and 
therefore cannot be caufes in the proper fenfe. They are on- 
ly the rules according to which the unknown caufe ads. 


Thus it appears, that our natural defire to know the caufes 
of the phenomena of nature, our inability to difcover them, 
and the vain theories of Philofophers employed in this fearch, 
have made the word cau/z, and the related words, fo ambiguous, 
and to fignify fo many things of different nattres, that they have 
in a manner loft their proper and original meaning, and yet 
we have no other words to exprefs it. 


Every thing joined with the effe@, and prior to it, is called 
its caufe. An inftrument, an dccafion, a reafon, a motive, an 
end, are called caufes. And the related words ef, agent, power, 
are extended in the fame vague manner.’ 


Were it not that the terms caufe and agent have loft their pro- 
per meaning, in the’crowd of meanings that have been given 
them, 
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them, we ihould immediately perceive a contradiction in the terms CHAP. If. 


necefjary caufe and neceflary agent. And although the loofe mcan- 
ing of thofe words is authorifed by cuftom, the arbiter of lan- 
guage, aud therefore cannot be cenfured, perhaps cannot always 
be avoided, yet we ought to be upon aur guard, that we be not 
mifled by 1t ta conceive things to be the fame which arc eflen- 
tially different. 


To fay that man is a free agent, is no more than to fay, that 
in fome inftances he is truly an agent, and a caufe, and is not 
merely acted upon as a paffive inftrument. ‘'n the contrary, 
to fay that he acts from neceility, is to fay thie he does not act 
at all, that he is no agent, and that, for any thing we know, 
there is only one agent in the univerfe, who does every thing 
that is done, whether it be good or ill. 


If this neceflity be attributed even to the Deity, the conte- 
quence muft be, that there neither 1s, nor can be, a caufe at all; 
that nothing adts, but every thing is acted upon; nothing moves, 
but every thing is moved; all is paffion without action; all in- 
{trument without an agent; and that every thing that is, or 
was, or fhall be, has that neceflary exiftence in its feafon, which 
we commonly confider as the prerogative of the Firft Caufe. 


This I take to be the genuine, and the -moft tenable fyftem of 
neceflity. It was the fyftem of Spinosa, though he was not 
the firft that advanced it; for it is very ancient. And if this 
{fyftem be true, our reafoning: to prove the exiftence of a firft 
caufe of every thing that begins to exift, muft be given up as 


fallacious. 


If it be evident to the human underftanding, as I take it to be, 
That what begins to exift muft have an efhicient caufe, which 
had power to give or not to give it exiftence; and if it be true, 
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CHAP.IN. that effects well-and wifely fitted for the beft purpofes, demon- 
firate intelligence, wifdom, and goodnefs, in the efhicient caufe, 
as wel] as power, the proof of a Deity from thefe principles is 
very cafy and obvious to all men that can reafon. 


If, on the other hand, our belief that every thing that begins 
to exift has a caufe, be got only by experience ; and if, as Mr 
HuME maintains, the only notion of a caufe be fomething prior 
to the effect, which experience has fhewn to be conftantly con- 
joined with fuch an effecét, I fee not how, from thefe principles, 
it is poflible to prove the exiftence of an intelligent caufe of the 
univeri{e. 


Mr Hume feems to me to reafon juftly from his definition of 
a caufe, when, in the perfon of an Epicurean, he maintains, that 
with regard to a caufe of the univerfe, we can conclude no- 
thing; becaufe it is'a fingular effet. We have no expe- 
rience that fiich effedts are always conjoined with fuch a caufe. 
‘Nay, the caufe which we affign to this effect, is a caufe which 
no man hath feen, nor can fee, and therefore experience cannot 
inform us that it has ever been conjoined with any effect. He 
feems to me to reafon juftly from his definition of a caufe, 
when he maintains, that any thimg thay be the caufe of any thing ; 
fince priority and conftant conjunction is all chat can be con~ 
ceived in the notion of a caufe. 


Auother zealous defender of the doctrine of. neceffity fays, that 
A caufe cannot be defined to be any thing but fuch previous 
circumfances as are conflantly followed by a tertain effeét, the conflancy 
of the refult making us conclude, that there muft be a /ufi- 
* cient reafan, 1 in the nature of things, why it fhould be produced 
‘ in thofe circumftances.”” 


& 


- 


~ 
~ 


”~ 
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This feems to. me to be Mr Huma’s definition of a. caufe in 
ether words, and neither more nor lefs; but I.am far frdm 
thinking that the Author of it will admit the confequences 

which 
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which Mr Hume draws from it, however neceflary they may ap- CHAP. Iv. 
pear to others. 


C H A P, IV. 


Of the Influence of Motives. 


HE modern advocates for the dodrine of neceffity lay 
the ftrefs of their caufe upon the influence of motives. 


“ Every deliberate action, they fay, muft have a motive. 
‘* When there is n0,motive on the other fide, this motive mut 
“ determine the.agent: When there are contrary motives, the 
‘ ftrongeft muft prevail: We reafon from men’s motives to 
‘ their actions, as we do from other caufes to their effects: 
“ If man be a free agent, and be not governed by motives, all 
“ his actions muft be mere caprice, rewards and punithments 
“ can have no effedt, and fuch a being muft be abfolutely ungo- 
* vernable.”’ 


~ 


In order therefore to underftand diftinctly, in what fenfe we 
afcribe moral liberty to man, it is.neceflary to underftand what 
influence we allow to motives. ‘Ta prevent mifunderftanding, 
which has been very common upon this poit, I offer the fol- 
lowing obfervations : 


1. I grant that,all rational beings are influenced, and ought to 
be influenced by motives. But the influence of motives is of a 
very different nature from that of efficient caufes. They are 
neither caufes nor agents. They fuppofe an efficient canfe, and 
can do nothing without it. We cannot, without abfurdity, fup- 
pofe a motive, either to act, or to be acted upon; it is equally 
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CHAP. IV. incapable of ation and of paffion; becanfe it is not a thing that 


exifts, but a thing that is conceived ; it is what the fchoolmen 
called an ens rations. Motives, therefore, may influence to action, 
but they do not act. They may be compared to“advice, ‘or’ ex- 
hortation, which leaves a man ftill at libérty.' ‘For in vain is ad- 
vice given when there is not a power either to-do, or to forbear 
what it recommends. In like manner, motives fuppofe liberty ina 
the agent, otherwife they have no influence at all. 


It is a law of nature, with refped to matter; That every mo- 
tion, and change of motion, is proportional to the force im- 
prefied, and in the direction .of that force. The fcheme of ne- 
ceffity f{uppofes a fimilar law to obtain in all the ations of intel- 
ligent bemgs; which, with httke alteration, may: be exprefled 
thus: Every action, or change of action, in an intelligent being, 
is proportional to the force of motives impreficd, and. in the di- 
rection of that force. 


The law of nature refpecting matter, is grounded. upon this 
principle: That. matter as aninert, inactive fubftance, which 
does not act, but is acted npon; and the law of necefflity muft 
be grounded upon the fuppoiition, That an intelligent being is 
an inert, inactive fubftance, which does. not act, but is acted 
upon. 


2. Rational beings, in proportron as they are wile and good, 
will act according te the beft motives 5; and every rational being, 
who does, otherwife, abirfes his liberty. -The.moft perfect be- 
ing, in every thing where there is a right and'a wrong, a better: 
and a worfe, always infallibly acts according to the beft motives, 
This indeed is litle elfe than an identical propofition: For 
it is a contradiction. to fay, That a perfe@ bemg does 
what is wrong or unreafonable. But to fay, that he does not 
aG freely, becaufe.die always,does what is beft, is to. fay, That 

the 
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the proper ule of liberty deftroys liberty, and that liberty con- CHAP. IV. 


fifts only in:its abufe. 


The mora] perfection of the Deity confifts, not in having no 


power to do ill, otherwife,,as Dr CL4rk juftly obferves, there 


would be no ground to thank him for his goodnefs to us any 
more than for his eternity or immenfity ; but his moral perfe@ion 
confifts in this, that, -when he has power to do every thing, a 
‘power which cannot be refifted, he exerts that power only in 
doing what is wileft and beft. To be fubje& to neceflity is to 
have no power .at’ all; for power and neceflity are oppofites. 
We grant, therefore, that motives have influence, fimilar to that 
of advice or perfuafion ; but this influence is perfedily confiftent 
with liberty, and indeed fwppofes liberty.. 


3. Whether every: deliberate action muit have a motive, de- 
pends on the meaning we put upon the word deliberate. fj. by 
a deliberate action, we mean an action wherein motives are 
weighed, which feems to be the original meaning of the word, 
furely there muft be motives, and contrary motives, otherwile 
they could not be weighed. But if.a deliberate action’ means 
only, as it commonly does, an.attion done by a cool and calin 
determination of the mind, with forethought and will, 1 believe 
there are innumerable fuch actions. done without a motive. 


This muft be. appealéd. to every: man’s confcivufnefs. I do 
many trifling actions every day, in which, upon the moft care- 
ful reflection, lam confcious of no motive; and to fay that I 
may be influenced by.a motive of which I am not confcious, is, 
in. the firft. place, -an arbitrary fuppofitron without any evidence, 
and ‘then, ‘it is, tofay, that I may be convinced by an argument 
which never entered into my thought. 


Cafes frequently oceur, in which an end, that‘is of¢fometim- 


portance, may be anf{wered equally well by any one of feveral 


different | 
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not the leaft difficulty in taking one of thefe means, though he 
be firmly perfuaded, that it has no title to be preferred to any of 
the others. 


To fay that this is a cafe that cannot happen, is to con- 
tradict the experience of mankind; for furely a man who 
has occafion to lay out a fhilling, or a guinea, may have two 
hundred that are of equal value, both ta the giver and to the re- 
ceiver, any one of which will anfwer his purpofe equally well. 
To fay, that, if fuch a cafe fhould happen, the man could not 
execute his purpofe, is ftill more ridiculous, though it have the 
authority of fome of the fchoolmen, who determined, that the 
afs, between two equal bundles of hay, would ftand ftill till it 
died of hunger. 


If aman could not act without a motive, he would have no 


power at all; for motives are not in our power ; and he that has 


not power Over a neceflary mean, has not power over the end. 


That an action, done without any motive, can neither have 
merit nor demerit, is much infifted ,on by the,writers for necef- 
fity, and triumphantly, as if it were the very hinge of the con- 
troverfy. I grant it to-be a felf-evident propofition, and [ know 
no author that ever denied it.’ 


How infignificant, foever, in moral eftimation, the actions 
thay be which are done without any motive, they are of mo- 
ment in the queftion concerning moral, liberty. For, if there 
ever was any action of this kind, motives are not the fole 
caufes of human actions. And if we have the power of acting 
without-a motive, that power, joined to a weaker motive, may 


eounterbalance afisonger. 


a. It 
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. It can never be proved, That. when there is a motive on ous LV. 


one fide only, that motive muft determine the adtion. 


‘According to the laws of reafoning, the proof is incumbent 
on thofe who hold the affirmative ; and I have never feen a fha- 
dow of argument, which does not take for granted the thing in 
queftion, to wit, that motives are the fole caufes of actions. 


Is there no fuch thing as wilfulnefs, caprice or obftinacy, 
among mankind? If there. be not, it is wonderful that they fhould 
have names in all languages. If there be fuch things, a fingle 
motive, or even many motives,-may be refifted. 


5. When it is faid, that of contrary motives the ftrongeft always 
prevails, this can neither be affirmed nor denied with under- 


ftanding, until we know diftinetly what is meant by the ftrongeft. 


motive. 


I do not find, that thofe- who have advanced this as.a felf- 
evident axiom, have ever attempted to explain what they mean 
by the ftrongeft motive, or have given:any rule by whish we 
may judge which of two motives ts the ftrongeft. 


How fhall we kiow whether the ftrongeft motive always pre- 
vails, if we know not which is ftrongeft? There muft be fome 
teft by. which their ftrength is to be tried, fome balance in 
which. they.may be weighed, otherwife, to fay that the ftrongeft 
motive ‘always prevails, 1s-to‘fpeak without any meaning. We 
muft therefore fearch for this’ teft or balance, fince ‘they 
who have laid fo-much ftrefs upon this axiom, have left us 
wholly in the dark as to its meaning. F grant; that when the 
contrary motives are of the fame kind, and differ.only in quan- 
tity, it may be eafy to fay which is the ftrongeft. Thus a bribe 
of a thoufand pounds is a ftronger motive than a bribe of a hun- 
dred pounds. But when the motives are of different kinds, as, 

money 
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money and fame, duty and worldly intereft, health and ftrength, 
riches and honour, by what rule fhall we judge which is the 
{trongcit anotive ? 


Either we mcafure the ftrength of motives, merely by their 
prevalence, or by foie other ftandard diftinct from their preva- 
lcnce. 


If we meafure their ftrength merely by their prevalence, and 
by the ftrongeft motive mean only the motive that prevails, 
it wilt be true indeed thar the ftrongeft motive prevails 5 but the’ 
propofition will be identical, and mean’no more than that the 
ftrongcft motive 1s the ftrongeit motive. From this furely no 
conclufion can be drawn. 


If it fhould be faid, That by the ftrength of a motive is not 
meant its prevalence, but the caufe of its prevalence; that we 
meafure the caufe by the effect, and from the fuperiority of the 
effet conclude the fuperiority of the canfe,as we conclude that 
to be the heavieft weight which bears down the {cale : ] anfwer, 
That, according to this explication of the axiom, it takes for 
granted that motives are the cautes, and the fole caufes of ac- 
tions. Nothing 1s left to the agent, but to be acted upon by the 
motives, as the balance is by the weights. The axioni fuppofes, 
that the agent does not act, but is adted upon; and, from this 
fuppofition, it is concluded that he does not act. This is to rea- 
fon in a circle, or rather it is not reafoning but begging the que- 
flion. 


Contrary motives may very properly be compared to advo- 
cates pleading the oppofite fides of a caufe at the bar, It would 
be very weak reafoning to fay, that fuch an advocate is the moft 
powerful pleader, becaufe fentence was given on hisfide. The fen- 
tence is in the power of the judge, not of the advoeate. It is equally 
weak reafoning, in proof of neceflity, to fay, fuch.a motive pre- 
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vailed, therefore: it 'is ‘the ftrongeft ; “Ailee the defenders of liber- CHAR IV 


ty mairitain ‘that the détertiination was made by the man, ‘and 
not by the motive. 


We are theiefore brow ught to this iffie, that unlefs fome mea- 
fure_of the ftrength Of motives Zain "be found diftin@ from rheir 
prevalence, it cannot be determined, whether the {ftrongeft mo- 
tive always prevails or not. If fuch a meafure can be found 
and applied, we may be able’to judge of the truth of this max- 
im, but not‘otherwife. 


Every thing that can be called “a tnotive, is addrefled cither 
to the animal or to the “rational part of our nature, Motives 
of the former kind are common to us with the brites ; “théfe of 
the latter are peculiar to rational beings. “We fhall beg leave, 
for diftigction’s fake, ‘to call the former, animal motives, and the 
latter, rational, 


Hunger is a motive ina dog to eat 5 fo 5 is it in a math. Acs 


cording to the ftrength of the appetite, it’ gives: a ftronger of a 


weaker impulfé ‘to%eat.” *And'the fante thitig may be fhid ofteve- 
ry other appetite and paffion.” Such animal motives give an im- 
pulfe to the agent, to which he yields with eafe; and, if the im- 


pulfe be ftrong,’ it cannot be réfifted without an effort which re-_ 


quires a greatér or a'lefs degtee of felf-command. ‘Such mo- 
tives aré not addreffed to" the rational powers:’ Their influence 
is imttiediately*upon“the“will, ‘We ‘feel theif, influence, and 
judge of their uence the' con{cious effort which is necefla- 


ry to refift then, 


When a min is acted upon by ‘contrary motives of this’ kind, 
he finds. it'ealy'to ‘yield to’ the ftrongeft. They’ are like * ‘two 
forces’ puthing hith ‘in contrary ‘dire@ions. © To yield to” the 
ftrongeft, he” ‘needs’ only to. be: paflive.” By exertiig his own 


farve; he thay telift; ‘but this réqiines an effort’ of ‘Which ‘he: is 
P p conicious. 


ole 


CHAP. !V- confcious, The ftrength of motives of this kind is perceived, 
not by our judgment, but by our feeling ; and that is the 
ftrongeft of coutrary motives, to which he can yield with eafe, 
or which it requires an effort of felf-command.to refift; and. 
this we may call the animal teff of the ftrength ‘of motives. 


If it be afked, whether, in motives of this kind, the ftrongeft 
always prevails? I would anfwer, That in brute-avuimals I be- 
heve it does. They do not appear to have any felf-command 
an appetite or paffion in them is overcome only by a ‘ftronger 
contrary one. On this account, they are not accountable for 
their actions, nor can they be the fubjects of law. 


But in-men who are able to exercife their rational powers, 
and have any degree of felf-command, the ftrongeft animal mo- 
tive docs sot always prevail. The flefh does not always prevail 
againft the {pirit, though too often it does. And if ncn were 
neceflarily determined by the ftrongeft animal motive, they 
could no more be accountable, or capable of being governed by 
law, than brutes are. 


Let us next confider rational motives, to which the name of 
moltve As more commonly and more pr operly piven. Their in- 
fluence is upon the judgment, hy convincing us that fuch an ac- 
tion ought to be done, that it is our duty, or conducive to our 
real goud, or to tome end which we have determined to purtue. 


They do not give a blind impulfe to the will as animal mo- 
tives do. ‘They convimee, but they do not impel, unleis, as may 
often happen, they excite fome paffion of hope, or fear, or de- 
fire: .. Such paffions may, be excited by conviction, and may ope- 
rate in its aid.as other animal motives do. Bur there may be 
conviction -without. paffion ; ; and the conviction of what we 
ought to do, in ordex to. fome end which we have judged fit to 


pe:purfaed, is what I call a resional motive. 
Brutes, 
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Brutes, } T'think, cannot be influenced’ by fuch motives. They CHAP. IV. 
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have not the conception of cxgbt and ouvht not. Children ac- 
quire thefe conceptions as their rational powers advance; and 


they are found in all of ripe age, who have the human facul- 
ties. 


If there be any competition between rational motives, it is 
evident, that the ftrongeft, in the eye of reafon, is that which it 
is moft our duty and our real happinefs to follow. Our duty 
and our real happinefs are ends which are infeparable; and they 
are the ends which every man, endowed with reafon, is conf{ci- 
ous he ought to purfue in preference to all others. This we 
may call the rational tef of the ftrength of motives. A motive 
which is the ftrongeft, according to the animal teft, may be, and 
very often is the weakelt according to the rational. 


The grand and the important competition of contrary mo- 
tives is between the animal, on the one hand, and the rational 
on the other. This is the conflict between the flefh and the 
fpirit, upon the event of which the character of men depends. 


If it. be afked, which of thefe is the ftrongeft motive? The 
anfwer is, That the firft is commonly ftrongeft, when they are 
tried by thegnimal teft. If it were not fo, human life would 
be no ftate of trial. It would not be a warfare, nor would vir- 
tue require any effort or felfcommand. No ‘man “would have 
any temptation to do wrong. But, when we try the contrary 
motives by the rational teft, it is ‘evident, that the’ rational mo- 
tive is always the ftrongett. 


And now, I think, it appears, that the ftrongeft motive, ac- 
cording to either of the tefts I have mentioned, does not always 
prevail. 


In every wife and virtuous action, the motive that prevails'is 
P pz the 
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CHAP. IV. the ftrongeft according to the rational, teft, but commonly the 
weakeft according to the animal. In every foolifh, and in eve- 
ry vicious action, the motive that prevads is commonly the 
ftrongeft according to the animal teft, but always’ the weakeft- 
according to the rational. 


6. It is true, that we reafon from men’s motives to their ac- 
tions, and, in many cafes, with great probabiliry, but never with 
abfolute certainty. And-to infer from this, that men are necef- 
farily determined by motives, is very weak reafoning. | 


For let us fuppofe, for a moment, that men have moral liber- 
ty, | would afk, what ufe may they be expected to make of this 
liberty ? It may furely be expected, that, of the various actions 
within the {phere of their power, they will chufe what pleafes 
them moft for the prefent, or what appears to*be moft for their 
real, though diftant good. When there ts a competition between 
thefé motives, the foolith will prefer prefent gratification ; the 
wife the greater and more diftant good. 


Now, Is not this the very way in which we fee men act ? Is it 
not from the prefumption that they afl in this way, that we rea- 
fon from their motives to their actions? Surely it is. [s it not 
weak reafoning, therefore, to argue, that men havg not liberty, 
becanfe they act in that very way in which they would a@ if 
they had liperty ? It would furely be more lke reafoning to 
draw the contrary conclufion from the fame premifes. 


~, Nor, is it better reafoning to conclude, that, if men are 
not neceflarily determined by motives, all their actions muft be 
Capricious. | 


ny? Xe refit he. frongeft. animal, motives. when. duty. requires, : is 
fo far from being,capricions, that i it is, in the highett degree, wile 
and virtuous. ; " And. awe hope this is often done by good men. 


To 
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To act againft rational: metives,. muftfalways be foolifh, vi- CHAP. lV. 


cious, or capricious... And; it cannot be denied, that there are 
too many fuch actions :done, ;-But.is. it reafonable to conclude, 
that becaufe liberty may be abufed .by the :foolifh and the vict- 
ous, therefore it can never be put to its-proper ufe, which is to 
acl.wifely and virtuoufly ? 


8. Jt 1s equally unreafonable to conclude, That if men are not 
neceflarily determined: by motives, rewards and punifhments 
would have no effect. With wife men they will have their due 
effect ; but not always with the foolifh and the vicious. 


Let us confider what-effect rewards and punifhments do really, 
and in fact, produce, and what may be inferred from that ef 
fect, upon each of the oppofite fyitems of liberty and of necef 
fity. 


I take it for granted that, in. fact, the beft and wifett laws, 
both human and divine, are often tran{greffed, notwithftanding 
the rewards and punifhments that are annexed to them. If 
any man fhould deny this fact, I know not how to reafon with 


him, 


From this fact, it may be inferred with certainty, upon the 
fuppofition of neceffity, That, in every inftance of tran{greflion, 
the motive of reward or punifhment was not of fufficient {trength 
to produce obedience to the law,’ This implies a fault in the 


lawgiver; but there can be no fault in the tranfgreflor, who’ 
acts mechanically by’ the force of motives. We- might as well 


impute a fault to the balance, when it does not raile'a weight 
of two pounds by the force-of one pound. 


Upon the fuppofition of neceffity, there can ‘be neither’ feward 
nor punifhment, in the proper fenfe, as thofe words ‘imply good! 


and ill defért.. Reward and punlifiment dre’ ily tools ‘exaploy# 
ed 
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CHAP. 1V. ed to produce.a mechanical effect... When the effed is not pro- 


duced, the tool muft be unfit or. wrong applied. 


Upon the fuppofition of liberty, rewards and punifhments wil 
have a proper effe@ upon the wife and the good ; but not 6 up- 
on the foolifh and the vicious, when oppofed by their animal 
paffions or bad habits; and this is pift what we lee to be the 


fact. - Upon this firppofition the tranfgreffion of the: law im- 


plies no defect in the law, ne fault in the lawgiver; the fault 


is folely in the tranfgreffor. And it 1s upon this fuppofition on- 


ly, that there can be either reward or punifhment, in the pro- 
per fenfe of the words, becaufe it is only on this fuppofition, that 
there can be good or ill defert. 


Cc H A P. V. 
Liberty confifient with Government. 


CA HEN it is faid that liberty would make us «abfolute- 
VY dy ungovernable by Gop or man; to underftand the 
ftrength. of ‘this’ conclufion, it: is neceflary to know diftind- 
ly what 1s meant by government. There are two kinds of govein- 
ment, very different in their nature. The one we may, for 
diftinétion’s fake, call mechanical government, the other moral. 
The firft is.the government of beings which have no adtive 
power, but. are merely paffive and aded upon; the fecond, of 
intelligent and active beings. 


‘Ava inftance of mechanical government may be that of a maf 
ter of coppmanderof a:thip:at fea. Suppofing her fkilfully built, 
and furnithed with! every thing proper for the deftined voyage, 
to.govern -her’ properly'for this purpofe requires much art and 
‘attention: And,. as every art has its rules, or laws, fo has this. 

But 
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But by whom..are thofe laws. to be obeyed, or thofe rules ob- CHAF. ¥. 
y yed, rules ob 


ferved? not by the fhip,:furely, for fhe is:an inactive: being, but 
by the governor. A failor may fay that the does not obey the 
rudder; and he has a diftinét meaning. when. he {ays fo, and is 
perfe@tly underftood. But he means not obedience iff the pro- 
per; Fut m a metaphorical. fenfe: For, in the proper fenfe, 
the thip can no more obey the rudder, than fhe can give a com- 
mand. Every motion, both of the fhip and rudder, is exactly 
proportioned to the force mmpreffed, and in the direction of that 
force. The fhip never difobeys the laws of, motion, even in the 
metaphorical fenfe ;-and they are the only laws fhe can be fub- 
yect to. 


The failor, perhaps, curfes her for not obeying the rudder ; 
but this is net the voice of reafon, but of paflion, like that of 
the lofing gamefter, when he curfes the dice. The fhip is as 
innocent as the dice. 


Whatever may happen during the voyage, whatever may be 
its iTue, the fhip, in the eye of reafon, is neither an object of 
approbation nor of blamne ; becaufe fhe does not ad, but ts act- 
ed upon. If the material, in any part, be faulty; Who put it 
to that ufe? If the form; Who made it? If the rules of na- 
vigation were not obterved; Who tranfgrefled them? If a 
ftorm occafioned any difafter, it was no more in the power of 
the fhip than of the mafter. 


Another inftance to illuftrate’the nature of mechanical govern- 
ment may be, That of the man who makes and exhibits. a puppet- 
fhow. The puppets, in all their diverting gefticulations, do- not 
move, but are moved by an impulfe fecretly conveyed, which 
they cannot refift. If they do not play their-parts properly, the 
fault is only» in: the maker or. mamager of the machinery: Too 
much oF to@,Jirtle “force was applied, er it was, wrdbg directed. 


Nov. 
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CHAP.V. No reafonable man imputes either praife or blame to the’ puppets, 


but folely to their maker or theif governor. 


If we fuppofe for a moment, the puppets to be endowed with 
underftanding and will, but without any degree of active poWer, 
this will make no change in ‘the nature of their government :. 
For underftanding and will, without fome degree of active power, 
can produce no effect: ‘They might, upon this fuppofition, be 
called intelligent ‘machines "but they would be machines {till as 
much fubject to the’ laws of motion‘as inanimate matter, and 
therefore incapable of any other than mechanical government. 


Let us next confider'the natufe of moral government. This is 
the government of perfons who have reafon and active power, and 
have ldws prefcribed to them for their condud, by a legiflator. 
Their obedience is obedience in the proper fenfe ; it muft there- 
fore be their own act and deed, and confequently they mutt 
have’ power to ‘obey or to difobey. To prefcribe laws to them 
which they have not power to obey, or to require a fervice 
beyond their power, would be tyranny and injuftice in the high- 


eft degree. 


_ When the laws: are equitable, and 'prefcribed by juft authority, 
they produce moral obligation in thofe ‘that are fubject to thein, 
and difobedience is a crime deferving punifhment. But if the 
obedic Snce be ‘impoilible ; if the: tranfgreflion be neceflary ; it 
is felfvevident, that thefe can be no moral obligation to what is 
impoffible, that there can be no'crime in yielding to neceffity, 
and that there can be nO jnftice ; in punifhing a perfon for what 
it was not in ‘his power to avoid... There are firft principles in 
moréls, ’ ‘and, ‘to: every” unprejudiced mind,as felf-evident as the 
axioms ¢ of i rhathematics, © “The whole’ {cience of morals muft 


iguna’or fall with them!” 
Having thus dxphinied ‘thé. na 





yoth of meeManical and of 


moral 
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moral government, the only kinds of gavernment I am able to GHA?.\ 


conceive, it is ealy to fee how far liberty or neceflity agrees with 
either. 


Qa the one hand, I acknowledge that neceflity agrees per- 


fectly with mechanical government. This kind of government’ 


is moff perfect when the governor is the fole agent 3 every thing 
done ts the doing of the governor only. The praie of every 
thing well done is his folely ; and his is the blame if there be 
any thing ill donc, becaule he is the fole agent. 


It is true that, #1 common language, praife or dilpraife 1s often 
metaphorically given to the work; but, in propricty, it belongs 
folely to the author. Every workman underftands this per- 
tectly, and takes to himtclf very juftly the praife or difpraile of 
his own work. 


On the other hand, it is no lefs evident, that, on the fuppo- 
fition of neceffity im the governed, there can be no moral go- 
vernment. There can be neither wifdom nor equity in pre- 
fcribing laws that cannot be obeyed. ‘There can be no moral 
obligation upon beings that have no active power. There can 
be no crime in not doing what it was impoilible to do; nor can 
there be juftice In punifhing fuch omiilion. 


{f we apply thefe theoretical principles to the kinds of go- 
vernment which do*actually exift, whether human or divine, 
we fhall find that, among men, even mechanical government is 
imperfect. 


Men do not make the matter they work upon. Its various 
kinds, and the. qualities belonging to each kind, are the work 
of Gop. The laws of nature, to which it is fubje@, are the 
work of Gop. The moticns of the atmofphere and of the fea, 
the heat and cold of the air, the rain and wind, which are ule- 
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ful inftruments in moft human operations, are not in our power. 
So that, in all the mechanical productions of men, the work is 
more to be aicribed to Gop than to man. 


Civil government among men is a f{pecies of moral govern- 
ment, but imperfect, as its lawgivers aud its judges are. _Hu- 
inan laws may be unwile or unyuft; human judges may he + par- 
uialor unfkilful. But in allequitable civil governments, the max- 
ims of moral government above inentioned, are acknowledged 
as rules which onght never to be violated. Indeed the rules of 
juftice are to evident to all men, that the mpft tyrannical go- 
vernments profefs to be guided by them, andendeavour to pal- 
liate what is contrary to them by the plea of neceflity. 


That a man cannot be under an obligation to what is impof- 
fible ; that he cannot be ciuuinal in yielding to neceflity, nor 
juftly punifhed for what he could not avoid, are maxiins adinit- 
red, in all criminal courts, us fundamental rules of juftice. 


In oppofition to this, it has been faid by fome of the mof 
able defenders of neceflity, That human laws require no more to 
conflitute a crime, but that it be voluntary ; >; whence it is infer- 
red that the criminality: confifts im the. determination of the 
will, whether that determination be free or neceflary. This. | 
think indeed, is the only poflible plea by which criminality can 
be made confiftent with neceffity, and therefore it deferves to be 
confidered. 


1 acknowledge that a crime muft.be voluntary ; for, if it be 
not voluntary, it is no deed of the man, nor can be juftly im- 
puted to him ; but it is no lefs neceffary that the criminal have 
moral liberty. In men that are adult, and of a found mind, 
phis liberty: is, prefumed. . But in every cafe where it cannot be 
prefumed, no criminality.is imputed, even to voluntary adiions. 

This 
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This is evident from the following inftances: Firft, The oe 

actions of brutes appear to be voluntary; yet they are never . 
conceived to be criminal, though they may be noxious. Second- 
/y, Children in nonage act voluntarily, but they are not charge- 
ableywith crimes. Thirdly, Madmen ‘have both: underftanding 
and will, but they have- not moral liberty, and therefore are 
not chargeable with crimes. Fourthly, Even in men that are 
adult, and of a found mind, a motive that ts thought irrefiftible 
by any ordinary degree of felf-command, fuch as the rack, or 
the dread of prefent death, cither exculpates, or very much alle- 
viates a voluntary action, Which, in other crrcumftances, would 
be highly criminal; whence it is evident, that if the motive 
were abtolutely irrefiftible, the exculpation would be complete. 
So far is ic from being true in itfelf, or agreeable to the common 
fenfe of mankind, that the criminality of an action depends fole- 
ly upon its bemg voluntary. 


The government of brutes, fo far as they are fubje@ to man, 
is afpecies of mechanical government, or fomething very like 
ro it, and has no refemblance to moral government. As inani- 
mate matter ts governed by our knowledge of- the qualities 
which Gop hath given to the various productions of nature, and 
our knowledge of the laws of nature which he hath eftablithed ; 
fo brute-animals are governed by our knowledge of the natural 
inftindts, appetites, affections and paflions, which Gop hath given 
them. By a fkiltul application of thefe {prings of their actions, 
they may be tramed to many habits ufeful to man, After all, 
we find that, from caules unkpown to us, not only fome {pecies, 
but fome individuals of the fame fpecies, are more tractable 
than others. 


Children under age are governed much in the fame way as 
the moft fagactous brutes. The opening of their intellectual 
and moral powers, which maybe much aided. by proper inftru¢- 
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CHAP. V. tion and example, is that which makes’ them by degrees, ca- 


pable of rhoral government. 


Reafou teaches us to afcribe to the Supreme Being a govern- 
ment of the inanimate and inactive part of his creation, axalo- 
gous to that mechanical government which men exercile, hut 
infinitely more perfed. This, I think, is what we call Gop’s 
natural government of the univerfe. In this part of the divine 
voverninent, whatever is done 1s Gop’s doing. He is the fole 
ial and the fole agent, whether he act immediately, or by in- 
ftruments fubordinate to him; and his will is always done: For 
inftruments are not caufes, they are not agents, though we iome- 
times WNproperly call them fo. 


It is therefore no lefs agreeable to reafon, than to the lan- 
euage of holy writ, to impute to the Deity whatever is done ix 
the natural world. _When we fay of any thing, that it is the 
work of nature, this is faying that it is the work of Gon, and 
can have no other meaning. 


The natural world is a grand inachine, contrived, madc, and 
governed’ by the wifdom and power of the Almighty: And if 
there be in this natural world, beings that have life, intelligence, 
and will, without any degree of active power, they can only be 
fubject to the fame kind of mechanical goverpment. Their de- 
terminations, whethcr we call them yood or ill, muft be the 
actions of the Supreme Being, as much as the productions of the 
earth: For, life, intelligence, and will, without active power, 
can do nothing, and therefore nothing can juftly be imputed 
to if. 


This grand machine of the natural world, difplays the power 
and wifdom of the artificer. But in it, there can be no difplay 
of rooral attributes, which have a relation to moral conduct in 
his creatures, fuch gs juilice and equity in rewarding or punith- 


ing, 
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ce, 


ing, the love of virtue aud abhorrence of, wickednefs : For, as CHAP. V. 


every thing im it is Gap’s doing, there can be no vice to be pu- 
nifhed or abhorred, no virtue in his creatures to be rewarded. 


Aceording to the fyftem of necefliry, the whole univerfe of 
greatures is this natural. world; and of every thing done in 
it, Gop is the fole agent. There can be no moral government, 
nor moral obligation. Laws, rewards, and punifhments, are 
only mechanical engines, and the will of the lawgiver is obeyed 
as much when his laws are tranfereffed, ag when they are ob- 
ferved. Such mult be our notions of the government of the 
world, upon the fuppofition of neceflity. It mutt be purely me- 
chanical, and there can be no moral government upon that hy- 


pothelis. 


Let us confider, on the other hand, what notion of the divine 
vrovernment we are naturally led into by the tuppolition of h- 
berty. 


They who adopt this fyftem conceive, that in that {mall por- 
tion of the univerfe which falls under our view, as a great part 
has no active power, but moves, as it is moved, by necellity, and 
therefore matt be fabjeé& to a mechanical government, fo it has 
pleafed the Almighty to beftow upon fome of his. creatures, par- 
ticularly upon man, fome degree of active powcr, and of reafon, 
to direct him to the right ule of his power. 


What connection there may be, in the nature of things, be- 
cween reafon and active power. we know not. But we fee evi- 
dently that, as reafon without ative power can do nothing, fo 
active power without reafon has no guide to dired it to any 


end. 


Thefe two conjoined make moral liberty, which, in how finall 


a degree foever it is poffefled, raifes man toa fuperior rank in 
the 
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CHAT. V. the creation of Gop. He is not merely a tool in the hand of 
Nareeeen porn! 


the mafter, but a fervant, in the proper fenfe, who has a certain 
trufl, and is accountable for the difcharge of it.. Within the {phere 
of his power, he has a fubordinate dominion or government, and 
therefore may be faid to be made after the’ mage of Gon, the 
Supreme Governor. But as his dominion is fubordinate, he is. 
under a moral obligation to make a right ufe of it, as far as the 
reafon which Gop hath given him can direct him. When he does 
fo, he is a juft object of moral approbation ; and no lefs an object 
of difapprobation and juft punifhment when he abufes the power 
with which he is entrufted. And he muft finally render an ac- 
count of the talent committed to him, to the fupreme Governo1 
and righteous Judge. 


This is the moral government of Gon, which, far from being 
inconfiftent with liberty, fuppofes liberty in thofe that are fub- 
jeat to it, and can extend no farther than that liberty extends ; 


for accountablenefs can no more agree with neceflity than light 
with darknefs. 


At ought lkewife to be obferved, that as active power in man, 
and in every created being, is the pitt of Gop, it depends en- 
tirely on his pleafure for its exiftence, its degree and its conti- 
nuance, aud therefore can do nothing which he does not fee fit 
tO permit. 


Our power to act does not exempt us from being aéted upon, 
and reftrained or compelled by a:fuperior power ; and the power 
‘of Gon is always fiiperior to that of- man. 


It would be great. folly and prefumption in us to pretend to 
know all the ways ia which the. government of the Supreme 
Being is carried on, and his purpofes accomplifhed by men, act. 
ing freely, and having different or oppofite purpofes in -their 
view. For, as the-heavens are high above the earth, fo. are his 
thoughts above our thoughts, and his ways above our ways. 


That 
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That a man may have preat inffuence upon the voluntary de- CHAP. V. 


terminations of other men, by m@ans of education, example and 
perfuation, isa fact which muft be granted, whether we adopt 
the fyftem of liberty or neceflity. How far fich determinations 
ought to be imputed to the perfon who applied cthofe. means, 
how far to'the perfon influenced by them, we know ‘nor, but 
Gop knows, and will judge righteoufly. 


But what £ would here obferve is, That if a man of fuperior 
talents may have fo great influence over the actions of his fel- 
low-creatures, without taking away their liberty, it is farely rea- 
fonable to allow a much greater influence of hie fame kind to 
him who made man. Nor can it ever be proved, that the wil 
dom and power of the Almighty are infulhcient for governing 
free agents, fo as to anfwer his purpofes. 


He who made man may have ways of governing his determi- 
nations, confiftent with inoral liberty, of which we have no con- 
ception. And he who gave this liberty freely, may lay any re 
ftraint upon it that ts neceflary for anfwering his wife and bene- 
volent purpofes. The judtice of his government’ requirés, that 
his creatures fhould be accountable only for what they have re- 
ceived, and not for what was never entrufted to them. And we 
are fure that the Judge of all. the earth will do what is right. 


Thus, I think, it appears, that, upon the fuppoision of necef- 
fity, there can be no moral government of the univerfe. Its 
eovernment muft be perfectly mechanical, and every thing done 
in it, whether good or ill, muft be Gon’s doing ; and that, “up 
on the fuppofition of liberty, there may be a perfect moral - vo- 
yernment of the univerfe, confiftent with his accomplifhing all 
his purpofes, in its creation and government. 


The arguments to prove that man is endowed “with: ‘moral li- 
berty, which have the greateft. weight with me. aré three: Fir/, 
Becanfe 
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CHAI. VI. Recaufe he has a natural conviction or belief, that, in many 
Neeemenen, yoreenncenel 


cates, he acts freely ; fecondly, “Becaufe he is accountable; and, 
thirdly, Becaufe he is able to profecute an end by a long feries of 
means adapted to it. 


C H AP. VI. 
Ficht Argument. 


E have, by our conftitution, a natural conviction or be- 

lief that we act freely : A conviction fo early, fo uni- 
verfal and fo neceflary in moft of our rational operations, that 
it mut be the refult of our conflitution, and the work of him 
that made us. 


Some of the moft ftrenuous advocates for the doctrine of ne- 
ceffity acknowledge that rt is impoflible to act upon it.) They 
fay that we have a natural fenfe or conviction that we act frecly, 


‘but that this is a fallacious fenfe. 


This doctrine is difhonourable to our Maker, and lays a foun- 
dation for univerfal fcepticifm. It fuppofes the Author of our 
being to have given us one faculty on purpofe to deceive us, and 
another by which we may detect the fallacy, and find that he 
impofed upon us. 


If any one of our natural faculties be fallacious, there can be 
no reafon to truft to any of thems; for he that made one made 


all, 


The genuine.di@ate ef our natural faculties is the voice of 


‘Gop, no iefs dian what he reveals from heaven; and to fay that 


it 45, fallacious is to:impute a lie to the Gop of truth, 
if 
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If candour and veracity be not an effential part of moral excel- CHAE. aoe 


lence, there is no fuch ching as moral excellence, nor any reafon 
to rely on the declarations.and pramifes of the Almighty. A man 
may be tempted to lie, but not without being confcious of guilt 
and of meannefs. Shall we impute to the Aliniyhty what we 
cannot unpute to a man without a heinous affront? 


Paffing this opinion, therefore, as fhocking to an ingenuous 
mind, and, in its .confequences, fubverfive of all religion, all 
morals and all knowledge, let us proceed to confider the evi- 
dence of our having a natural conviction that we have fome de- 
gree of active power, 


The very conception or idea of active power mutt be derived 


from fomething in our own coaltitution. It is impoffible to ac- 


count for it otherwile. We fee events, but we fee not the 
power that produces them. We perceive one event to fol- 
Jow another, but we perceive not the chain that binds them to. 


gether. The notion of power and caulation, therefore, cannot 
be got from external objects. 


¥et the notion of caufes, and the belicf that every event 
muft have a caufe which had power to produce it, is found in 
every human mind fo firmly eftablifhed, that it cannot be rooted 
Out. 


This notion and this belief muft have its origin from fome- 
thing in our conftitution; and. that it is natural to man, appears 
from the following obfervations, 


1. We are confcious of many voluntary exertions, fome eafy, 
others more difficult, fome requiring a great effort. Thefe* are 
exertions of power. And though a man may be unconfcious of 
his power when he does not exert it, he muft have: both the con- 

Rr ception 
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CHAY. VL ception and the belicf of it, whenche knowingly and willingly 
ae euan einen 


exerts it, with intention to produce fome effed, 


2. Deliberation about an aétion of moment, whether we shall 
do it or not, implies a conviction that it is in our power. To 
deliberate about an end, we muft be convinced that the meang 
are in Gur power; and to deliberate about the means, we muft 
be convinced that we have power to chufe the moft proper. 


3.. Suppofe our deliberation brought to an iflue, and that we 
refolve to do what appeared proper, Gan we form fuch a refolu- 
tion or purpofe, without -any conviction of power to execute it? 
No; it is impoflible. A man-cannot refolve to Jay out a fum of 
money, which he neither has, nor hopes ever to have. 


4. Again, when | plight my faith in any promife or contract, 
t muft believe that 1 fhall have power to perform what I pro- 
mife. Without this perfuafion, a: promife would be downright 
fraud. 


There is a condition implied:in every promife, ; if we five, and 
if Gop continue wiih us the power which. be bath given us. Our 
conviction, therefore, of this power, derogates not in the leaft 
from our dependence upon Gop. The rudeit favage is taughr 
by nature te admit this conditien in all promifes, whiether it be 
exprefled-or not. - For it is.a dictate of common fenfe, that we 
cam be under no obligation, to do what it ig impoflible for us to 
do. 


If we a@ upon the fyftem of neceffiry, there muft be another 
condition implied in-all deliberation, in every refolution, and in 
‘every promie ; > and that 18, if we Joall be willing. But the will 


mot ‘being.in our power, We ‘cammot engage far it. 


Tf this ‘condition be paderitood, as it muft, be underftood if we 
a | act 
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act upon the fyttem ‘OF. fecdlity,: ¥here”.can’,be’ no’-deliberation, i a VI 


or refolution, nor: diy obligation in: a” promifes:” A:man ‘might 
as well deliberate, tefolvé and, ‘promife, upon the actions of other 
men ‘ag wpon His ofway cuit transys 


Tt is no lef evident; that ‘whe have’ ‘a” donvi@ion of: power in 
other men, when we advife, or ‘perfiiade, or command, jor: con- 
ceive them to be under obligation by their promiles. 


5. 18 it poffible forsiinyman: to-blame himéelf: for yielding to 
neceflity ? ‘Pheri he’ thay* ‘blame! himfelf for dying, or far being a 
man. Blame fuppofes a wrong ule of: power; and when -a man 
does as well as it was poffible for him to do, wherein i is he to de 
blamed? Therefore All conviGion ‘of wrong condutt, , all re. 
morfe and felf-condemnation, imply a conviction of our power 
to have done better. Take away this convi@ion; and there may 
be a fenfe of mifery, or a: ‘dread of evil 16. come, but: there can 
be no fenfe of guilt or refdlution’ todo better,: 


Many who hold the doctrine of neceflity difown thefe con{e- 
quences of it, and'think to evadé\them.:: To :fach they waught 
not to be imputed 3 but their infeparable ‘connieGion with: that 
doctrine appears felf-evident : And therefor : Tome” Jate patrons 
of it have had the boldnefs to ayow' then. 4:4. AD hey: cannotr ac 
= route themfelves of having done ‘any. thing. wrong, in-the. olti- 


* mate fenfe of the words. ‘In a ftriet fenfe; they have. nothing: 
“to do with repentance, -confeffion .and’ pardon, thefe being 


‘“ adapted to a fallacious view of things.” 


Thofe who can adopt thefe- fentiments, may indeed celebrate, 


with high encomiums, the great and glorious: aodrine of. neces. | 
fity.. It reftores them,: in their’ ‘Own conceit, fo the, date of ine 
nocence, It delivers then from all the pangs, ‘of. gaits and. re- 


morte, and fron all fear about their future condud;’ ‘théugh. not 


abdut their fate. ° “Phey may: te: as fecure that: they: fhalliideino- 


Rr2 thing 
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CHAP. VI. thing wrong,” ‘as -thofe who have ‘hnifhed their courfe. -A doc- 
Aca peat! 


trine fo flattering tothe mind of a finter is very: apt to. give 
ftrength to weak arguments, 


After all, it is acknowledged by thofe;. whos boaft of this glo- 
rious doctrine, “* That every man, let him ufe what efforts he 
“ can, ‘will neceflarily feel the fentiments of thame, remorfe, 
and repentance, ».and,, oppreffed with a fenfe of euiie will 
“ have recourfe ta that mercy ‘of: which he ftands in need.” 


The meaning of this feems to me to be, That although the 
doctrine of neceffity be fupported by invincible arguments, and 
though 1t be the moft confolatory doctrine in the world; yet no 
man, in his moft rious moments, wher he fifts himfelf before 
the throne of his Maker, can. poitibly believe it, but muff then 

neceflarily lay afide this glorious doétrine, and all its flattering 
conféguences;- and return: to: ‘the humiliating conviction of his 
having-made.a bad ufe,of-the power which Gop had given him. 


If. the -beliefof our having active power be neceflarily im- 
plied. in thofe tational operations we have mentioned, it muft be 
coeval with our reafon 3 ic muft be as univerfal among men, and 
as neceflary iis the’ conduct of life, as thofe operations are. 


We cannot recollect by memory when it began. It cannot be 
a prejudice of education, or of falfe philofophy. It muft be a. 
part of our conftitution, or the neceflary refult of our conftitu- 
tion, and therefore the’ work of Gop. 


It refembles, m this refpect, our belief’of the exiftence of a 
material ‘world ; our belief thar thofe we converfe with are li- 
ving and ‘intelligent’ beings ; ; our belief that thofe things did 
really happen which’: we .diftindly remember, and our belief 


that:we continue:-the: fame identical perfons:. 
We 
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We find difficulty i accounting for our belief of thefe things ; CHAP-V! 


and {ome. Philofophers think, that they ‘have difcovered good 


reafons for throwing it off. But it Ricks 'fatt, and the greateft 


fceptic finds, that he mut yield to it in his practice, while he 
wages war with it in {peculation: — 


If it be objeéted té° this’: arguttient, ‘That' the belief of our 
acting freely cannot be impliéd:sn'the operations we have men- 
tioned, becaufe thofe operations‘aré perfurmed by them who be- 
licve, that we are, in all. our actions, governed by necellity. 
The anfwer to this objection: ‘Msy ‘Fhat men in their practice may 
be governed by:a belief. which anfpeculation they reject. 


However firange and unacodantable thismay appelir, there 
are many-well known: inflanedsvofuites 


I knew a man who was:as:much convineed as: ‘any. man of «the: 


folly of the popular belief: of -apparitions~it ‘rhe: dark,tyet- he 
could not fleep in a room alone, nor go alone into a room in 
the dark. Gan it be faid, that. his fear‘did' not imply‘as ‘beleif:of 
danger ? This is impoflible.' Yeo-his s philofophy: ‘convinced him, 


that he was in no inore danger ‘in the? dart: «when : alone, 'thaty 


with company.. 


Here an unreafonable. belief,- which was ‘nherelya prejudice:of 
the nurfery, ftuck fo" faft as;to govern his condud, in oppofitionr, 
to his fpeculative belief ds:a Philofopher. sida tila of fenfel ii 


There are few perfons who can look down fromthe battlement 
of avery high towerwithout fear, while their reafon'convinves: 


them that they are in.noe mote danger. than when ftanding'apon? 
the ground. » 


There haye been perfons who, profefled 40 betieveuhat! dheee 
ig 
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they refented injuries, and efteemed noble and virtuous actions. 


There have been fceptics who profeffled to difbelieve their 
fenfes, and every human faculty; but no {fceptic was ever known, 
who did not, in practice, pay:a regard to his fenfes and to his 
other faculties. 


There:are fome pomts of belief fo neceffary, that, without 
them, a man would not be the being which Gop made’ him. 
‘Thefe may be oppofed in fpeculation, but tt is impoffible to root 
them out. In a-fpeculative ‘hour they feem to vanifh, but in 
practice they refume. their authority.. This feems'to be the cafe 
of thofe who: hold: she :dodtrige »fneceffiry, and yer a@ as if 
they were free.: 


This natural convidtion of fome degree of. power in ourfelves 
and in other men, ‘refpeéts voluntary actions only. For as all 
our power-is directed by.our willy we car fotm no coriception of 
power, properly! -catled):that is not under the direétion of 
wilh And therefore our éxeftions, our deliberations, our pur- 
pofes, our proniifes,'are’ only in things. that depend upon our 


will, sy Ona g: advites exhortations rant corrimands, are only in 


things:that depend upon the ‘will of. thofe’to whom they are ad- 


drefied. We impute'no ‘guilt ‘to ourfelves, nor to others, in 
things where the will is not concerned. 


“But. it deferves ! our motice that iwe do: nd’, conceive every 
thing,’ without. exception; : wtocbe inca mati’s” power which depends 
upon his willl Dheire are -faany exceptions: to this general rule. 
Thesmoft obvious of tthefe +4 fhalh- mention, becdufe they both 
ferve.to ithafttane: wiéimnle, and: are: rf sithpettance in the que- 
ftion concerning: thee diberty: of Map... | 


Pha in’ 


dnnefs,ciniew sare .abfolutely deprivedsof the, 
power 
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ower of felf-govern . Ti luntarily, but.their will CHAP. Vi 
P government ey act voluntarily, but their wi 


is driven as by a tempeft, which, in lucid: intervals, they refolve 
to oppole with all their might, but are overcome when the fit of 
madnefs returns, 


Idiots are like men walking in the dark, who cannot be {aid 
to have the power of chufing their way, becaufe they cannot 
diftinguifh the good road from the bad. Having no light in 
their underftanding, they muff either fit flill, or be carrted on 
by fome.blind impulfe,. 


Between the darknefs of infancy, which is. equal to that of. 


idiots, and the maturity of: reafon, there is a long twilight, 
which, by infenfible degrees, advances to the perfect day, 


In this period of life, man has but little of the power of felf- 
government. His ations, by nature, as well as by the laws of 
fociety, are in the power of others more than in his own. His 
folly and indifcretion, his levity and inconitancy, are confidered 
us the fault of ‘youth, rather than of the man. We confider 
him as half a man and half a, child,.and expect. that each by 
turns fhould play its part. He would be thought a fevere and 
unequitable cenfor of manners, who required the fame cool de- 
liberation, the fame fteady conduct, and the fame maftery over 
himfelf in a boy of thirteen, as in a man of thirty. 


It is an old adage, That violent anger is a fhort fit of madnefs, 
{f this be literally true in any cafe, a man, in fuch a fit of paf- 
fiou, cannot be faid to have the command of himfelf. If real 
madnefs could be proved, it muft have the effect of maduefs 


while it laits, whether it be for an hour or for life. But the 


madnef$ of a fhort fit.of paffion, if it be really madnefs, is. inca- 
pable of proof ; and therefore is not admitted in humam tribu: 
nals as an exculpation, And, I believe, there is, no cafe where 
a man can fatisfy his own mind that his paffion, - Hoth’ in. its be- 

ginning 
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CHAP. VI. pinning and in its progrefs, was irrefiflible. The Searcher of 


hearts alone knows infallibly what allowance is due in cafes of 
this kind. 


But a vielent paffion, though ic may not be irrefiftible, 1s dif- 
ficult ro be refifted: And a man, furely, has not the fame power 
over himfelf in paflion, as when he is cool. On this account it 1s 
allowed by all men to alleviate,,when it cannot exculpate ; and 
has its weight in criminal courts, as well as in private judg- 
nent, 


It ought likewife to be obferved, That he who has accuftomed 
himielf to retrain his paflions, enlarges by habit his power over 
them, and confequently over himfelf. When we confider tha 
a Canadian favage can acquire the power of defying death, in its 


inott dreadfnl forms, and of braving the moft exquifite torment 


for many long lene, without lofing the command of himfelf ; 

we may learn from this, that, in the conflitution of human na- 
turc, there is ample fcope fst the enlargement of that power of 
felf-command, without which there can be no virtue nor inagna- 
nimity. 


There are cafes, however, in which a man’s voluntary adlions 
are thought to be very little, if at all, in his power, on account 
of the violence of the motive that impels him. “The m: agani- 


mity of a hero, or of a martyr, is not expecled in every man, 
and on all occafions. 


if aman trufted, by the government, with a fecret, which it is 
high treafon to difclofe, be prevailed upon by a bribe, we have 
no mercy for him, and hardly allow the greateft bribe to be any 
alleviation of his'crime. — 


But, on the ether hand, if the fecret be extorted by the rack, 
or ‘by the ‘dread of piefonit death, we pity him more than we 


blame 
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Dlame him, and would think it fevere and unequitable to con- CHAP, Vi 


demn him as 4 traitor: 


What is the reafon that all men agree in condemning this 
man as a traitor in the firft cafe, and in the Jait, either excul- 
pate him, or think his fault greatly alleviated? If he udcted 
neceflarily in both cafes, compelled by an irrefiftible motive, 
1 can fec no reaton why we fhould not pais the fame judgement 
on both. 


But the reafon of thefe different judgments is evidently this, 
That the love of money, and of what is called a man’s intereft, 
is a coo) motive, which leaves to a man the entire poWer over 
himfelf: But the torment of the rack, or the dread of prefent 
death, are {uo violent motives, that men, who have not uncom- 
mon flrength of mind, are not mafters of themfelves in fuch a 
fituation, and therefore what they do is not amputed, or is thought 
Iefs criminal. 


If a man refift fuch motives, we admire his fortitude, and 
think his conduét heroical rather than human. If he yields, 
we impute it te human frailty, and think him rather to be pitied 
than {everely centured. 


Inveterate habits are ackndWledged to diminifh very confider- 
ably the power a man has over himielf. Although we may 
think him highly blameable im acquiring them, yet, when they 
are confirmed to a certain degree, we confider him as no longer 
mafter of himfelf, and hardly reclaimable without a miracle. 


Thus we fee, that the power which we are led, by common 
fenfe, to afcribe to man, refpects his voluntary actions only, and 
thar it has various limitations cven with regard to them. Some 
actious that depend upon our will are eafy, others.very difbeult, 
and fome, perhaps, beyond our power. 4n different men, the 
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CHAP VL power of felf-government is different, and in the fame man at 
ERR” Ee ; — : 
different times. Jt may be diminifhed, or perhaps loft, by bad. 
habits 5 it may be greatly increafed by good habits, 


Thefe are facts attefled by experience, and fupported by the 
common judgment of mankind. Upon the fyftem of liberty, 
they are perfe@ly intelligible; but, 1 think, irreconcileable to 
that of neceflity ; for, How can there be an eafy and a diff- 
cult in aétions equally fubje@ to neceffity ? or, How can power 
be greater or lefs, increafed or diminifhed, in thofe who have 
no power? 


This natural conviction of our acting freely, which is acknow- 
ledved by many who hold the doctrine of neceflity, ought to 
throw the whofe burden of proof upon that fide: For, by this, 
the fide of liberty has. what lawyers call a jus quefitum, or a 
right of ancicnt pofleffion, which ought to ftand good till it be 
overturned. If it cannot be proved that we always act from 
neceflity, there is no need of arguments on the other fide to 
convince us that we are free agents. 


To illuftrate this by a fimilar cafe: If a Philofupher would 
perfuade me, that my fellow-men with whom 1 converie, are 
not thinking intelligent beings, Qut mere machines, though | 
might be at a lofs to find arguments agamit this flrange opinion, 
I fhould thmk it reafonable to hold the belief which nature 
gave mc before I was capable of weighing cvidence, until con- 
vincing proof is brought againft «at. 


CHA P. 
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C HH A P., Vil. 
sccond Argument, 


FLAT there is a real and effential diftin@ion between right 
aud wrong conduct, between juft and unjuft; that the 
moft perfect moral rectitude is. to be afcribed to the Deity ; 
that man is a moral and accountable being, capable of acting 
right and wrong, and anfwerable for his conduct to him who 
made him, and affigned him a part to act upon the ftage of life ; 
are principles proclaimed by every man’s confcience 5 principles 
upon which the fyitems of morality and natural religion, as well 
as the fyftem of revelation, are grounded, and which have been 
generally acknowledged by thofe who hold contrary opinions on 
the fubject of human liberty. I fhall therefore here take them. 
for granted. 


Thefe principles afford au obvious, and, I chink, an invincible 
argument, that man is endowed with moral liberty. 


Two things are implied in the notion of a moral and account- 
able being ; underftanding and active power. 


Firf, He muft underftand the law to which he is bound, and 
his obligation to obey it. Moral obedience muft be voluntary, 
and muft regard the authority ef the law, I may command my 
horfe to eat when he hungers, and drink when he thirfts. He 
does fo; but his doing it is no moral obedience. He does 
not underftand my command, and therefore can have no will 
to obey it. He has not; the conception of moral obligation, 
and thercfore cannot act from the conviction of it. In eating 
and drinking he is moved by his own appetite only, and not by 
my authority. 

S {2 Brute- 
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Brute-animals are incapable of moral obligation, becaufe they 
have not that degree of underftanding which it implies. They 
have not the conception of a rule of conduct, and of obligation to: 
obcy it, and therefore, though they may be noxious, they can- 
not be criminal. | 


Man, by his rational nature, is capable both of underftanding 
the law that is prefcribed cto him, and of perceiving its obliga- 
tion. We knows what it is to be yuft and honeit, to injure no 
man, and to obey his Maker. From his conftitution, he has an 
immediate convidiion of his obligation to thefe things. Tle has 
the approbation of his confcience when he atts by thele rules - 
and he is confcious of guilt and demerit when he tranfgrefles 
them. And, without this knowledge of his duty and his obliga- 
tion, he would not be a moral and accountable being. 


* 
Secondly, Another thing imphed in the notion of a moral and 
accountable being, 1s power to do what he is accountable for. 


That no man can be under a moral obligation to do what it 1s 
impoflible for him to do, or to forbear what it 1s inpollible for 
him to forbcar, is an axiom as felf-evident as any in mathema- 
tics. It cannot be contradicted, without overturning all notion 
of inoral obligation; nor can there be any exception to it, when 
it is rightly-underftood. 


Some moralifts have mentioned what they conceive to be an 
exception to this maxim. ‘The exception is this. When a man, 
by his own fault, has difabled himfelf from doing his duty, his 
obligation, they fay, remains, though he 1s now unable to dif- 
charge it. Thus, if a man by fumptuous living has become 
bankrupt, his imability to pay his debt does not take away his 
obligation. 
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To judge whether, in this and fimilar cafes, there be apy cx. CHAP.VEL 


ception to the axiom above mentioned, they innit be ftated ac- 
curately. 


No doubt a man is highly criminal in living above his for- 
tune, and his crime is greatly aggravated by the circumitance 
of his being thereby unable to pay his juft debt. Let us fup- 
poie, therefore, that he ts punifhed for this crime as much as it 
deferves ; that his goods are fairly diftributed among his credi- 
tors, and that one half remains unpaid: Let us fuppofe alfo, 
that he adds no new crime to what is paft, that he becomes a 
pew man, and not only fupports hinlelf by honeft induftry, 
but does all in his power to pay what he ftill owes. 


I would now afk, Is be further punifhable, and really gaifty 
for not paying more than he is able? Let every man contult 
his confcience, and fay whether he can blame this inan for not 
doing more than he is able todo. His guilt before his bank- 
ruptcy is out of the queftion, as he has reccived the punifhment 
duc for it. But that his fubfequent conduct is unblameable, 
every man tuft allow; and that, in his prefent ftate, he is ac- 
countable for no more than he is able to do. His obligation 1s 
not cancelled, it returns with his ability, and can go no far- 
ther. 


Suppoie a failor, employed in the navy of his country, and 
longing for the eafe of a pubhic hofpital as an invalid, to cut off 
his fingers, fo as to difuble him from doing the duty of a fail- 
or; he is cuilty of a great crime; but, after he has been pu- 
nifhgd according to the demerit of his crime, will his captain in- 
ft that he fhall ftill do the duty of a tailor? Will he command 
him to go aloft when it is tmpoffible for him to do it, and pu- 
nifh him as guilty of difobedience ? Surely if there be any fuch 
thing as juftice and injuftice, this would be unjuft and wanton 
cruelty. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe a fervant, through negligence and inattention, mif- 
takes the orders given him by his mafter, and, from this mi- 
ftake, does what he was ordered not to do.. It its commonly 
fnid that culpable ignorance docs not excufe a faule: This de- 
cifion is inaccurate, becaufe it does not fhew where the fault 
Ges: The fault was folely in that mattention, or negligence, 
which .was the occafion of his miffake: There was nod fubte- 
quent fault. 


This becomes evident, when we vary the cafe fo far as to fup- 
pofe, thar he was unavoidably led into the miftake withonet any 
fault on his part. His miftake 1s now invincible, and, i the 
opinion of all moralifts, takes away all blame; yet this new 
cate fuppofes no change, but in the caiwe of his miftake. His 
fubfequent conduct was the fame in both cafes. The fault 
therefore lay folcly in the negligence and mattention which was 
the caule of his miftake. 


The axiom, That invincible ignorance takes away all blame, 
is only a particular cafe of the general axiom, That there can 
be no moral obligation to what is tmpoffible ; the former is 
grounded upon the latter, and can have no other foundation. 


I fhall put only one cafe more. Suppofe that a man, by ex- 
cefs and jutcmperance, has entirely deftroyed his rational fh- 
culties, fo as to have become perfectly mad or idiotical ; fuppofe 
him forewarned of his danger, and that, though he forefaw that 
this muft be the confequence, he went on {till in his criminul 
indulgence. A greater crime can hardly be fuppofed, or more 
deferving of fevere punifhment? Suppofe hun punifhed gs he 
deferves 5 will it be faid, that the duty of aman is incumbent 
upon him now, when he has.not the faculties of a man, or that 
he incurs new guilt when ‘he is not a moral agent? Surely we 
may as well fuppofe a plant, or a clod of earth, to be a fubjeé 
of moral duty. 

The 
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The decifions I have given of thefe cafes, are grounded upon CHAP. VII. 
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the fundamental principles of morals, the moft immediate dic- 
tates of confcience. If thefe principles are given up, all mo- 
ral reafoning is at anend, and no diftinction is left between 
what is juft and what is wiht And it is evident, that none of 
thefe cafes furnifhes any exception to the axiom above mention- 
ed. No moral obligation can be confiftent with Ampotiibility 
im the performance. 


Active power, therefore, ‘is neceflarily implied in the very no- 
tion of a moral accountable being. And if man be fuch a be- 
inc, he muft have a degree of active power proportioned to the 
account he is to make. He may have a model of perfection 
fet before him which he js unable to reach; but, if he does to 
the utmoft of his power, this 1s all he can be anfwerable for. 
Vo meur yuilt, by not going beyond his power, is impoffible. 


What was faid, in the firft argument, of the limitation of 


our power, adds much ftrength to the prefent argument. A 
man’s power, it was obferved, extends only to his voluntary ac- 
tions, and has many Himutations, even with refpect to thein. 


Kis accountablenefs las the fame extent and the faine limita- 


t10NSs. 


In the rage of madnefs he has no power over himfelf, neither 
is he accountable, or capable of moral obligation. In ripe age, 
man is accountable in a greater-degree than in non-age, becauie 
his power over himtelf is greater. Violent paffions, and violent 
motives alleviate what is done through their influence, im the 
{ame proportiori as they diminith the power of refiftance. 


There is, therefore, a perfect correfpondence between -power, 
on the one hand, and moral obligation and accountablenefs, on 


the other. They uot only eorrefpond in general, as they refpect, 
voluntary 
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CHAP.VIL yoluntary ations only, but every limitation of the firft produces 
Neem, pone 


a correfponding lhmitation of the two laft. This, indeed, 
amounts to nothing more than that maxim of common fenfe, 
confirmed by Divine authority, That to whom much ds given, of 
him much will be required. 


The fum of this argument is, That a certain degreé of ac- 
tive power is the talent which Gop hath given to every rational 
accountable creature, and of which he will require an account. 
If man had no power, he would have nothing to account for. 
All wife and all foolifh conduct, all virtue and vice, confift in 
the right ufe or in the abufe of that power which Gop hath 
given us. If man had no power, he could neither be wife nor 
foolifh, virtuous nor vicious. 


if we adopt tlie fyflerm of neceflity, the terms moral obligation 
and accountablencfs, praife and blame, merit and demerit, juflice and 
injuflice, reward and punt/bment, wifdom and folly, virtue and vice, 
ought to be difufed, or to have new meanings given to them 
when they are ufed in religion, in morals, or in civil govern- 
ment ; for upon that fyftem, there can be no fuch things as they 


have been always ufed to fignify. 


CHAP. 


THIRD ARGUMENT. 


C H A P. VIll. 
Third Argument. 


HAT man has power over bis own actions and. volitions 

appears, becaule he 1s capable of carrying on, wifely and 

prudently, a fyftem of condudt, which he has before conceived 
mdusanind, and refolved to profecute. 


I take it for granted, that, among the various characters of 
men, there have been tome, ‘who, after they came to years of 


underftanding, delibe rate ly taid down a plan of conduct, which 
they refolved to purfue through life; and chat of thefe, fome 
have fteadily purfued che end they had m= view, by the proper 
means, 


lt ts of no confequence in this argument, whether one has 
made the heft choice of his main end or not; whether his end 
be riches, or power, or fame, or the approbation of his Maker. 
I duppofe only, that he has prudently and fteadily purfucd tt ; 
that, ina dong courfe of deliberate actions, he has taken the 
means that appeared moft conducive to Ins end, aud avoided 
whatever might crots it. 


That fuch conduct in a man demonilrates a certam degree of 
wifdom and underftanding, no qian ever doubted ; and, I fay, at 
demonftrates, with equal force, a certam degree ae power over 
bis voluntary determinations. 


This will appear evident, if we confider, that underftanding 
without power may project, but can execute nothing. A regular 
plan of conduct, as it cannot be contrived without underfland- 


ing, fo it cannot be carried into execution without power ; and, 
Tt therefore, 
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CHAP.VEL therefore, the execution, as an effect, demontiratcs, with equal 
force, both power and underftanding in the caufe. Every indi- 
cation of wifdom, taken from the effect, is equally an indication 
of power to execute what wifdom planned. And, if we have 
any evidence, that the wifdom which formed the plan is in the 
man, we havg the very fame evidence, that the power which cx- 
ecuted itis in him alfo. | 


In this argument, we reafon fromthe fame principles, as m 
demonitrating the being and perfections of the Firft Caufe of aJ] 
things. 


The effects we obierve in the courfe of nature require a caute. 
Lileéts wifely adapted to an end, require a wife canfe. Every 
indication of the wifdom of the Creator is equally an indication 
of his power. LTlis wifdom appears only in the works done by 
his power; for wifdom without power may fpeculate, but it 
cannot act; it may plan, but it cannot execute its plans. 


The fame reafoning we apply to the works of men. In a 
‘ftately palace we fee the wifdom of the architect. His wifdom 
contrived it, and wifdom could do no more. Whe execution re- 
quired, both a diftinct conception of the plan, and power to 
operate according to that plan. 


Let us apply thefe principles to the fuppofition we have made, 
That a man, ina long courfe of conduct, has determined and 
acted prudently in the profecution of a certain end. If the 
man had both the wifdom to plan this courfe of conduct, and 
that power over his own actions that was neceffary to carry it 
into execution, he is a free agent, and ufed his hberry, in this 
inftanee, with underftanding. 


But if all his particular determinations, which concurred in 
the execution of this plan were produced, not by himfelf, but 
bv 


